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REASONS FOR WITHDRAWING FROM OUR TRADING 
CONNECTION WITH THE AMERICAN SLAVE- 
HOLDER; AND A PLAN OF DOING SO SUG- 
GESTED. 


We hail with sincere satisfaction every effort, both in this 
country and in others, to put an end to slavery and the slave-trade, 
by means which, in their nature, are legitimate and peaceful. For 
some time past the attention of the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society has been turned to the necessity of meeting the 
American cotton planter in the British market, by an adequate 


“supply of cotten-wool, grown by free labour, whether in Hindostan 
+ or,elsewhere. . Our readers will remember an elaborate article 


published in the Anti-slavery Reporter, on the growth of cotton- 


wool in British India, which we know has attracted much attention 
in influential quarters. We now present our readers with an im- 
portant paper, which has been recently printed in Manchester, the 
great seat of our cotton manufactures, and shall be delighted to 
find that a society, such as that recommended by its writer, is 
formed in that important town. It will be an important auxiliary 
te the Anti-slavery movement, and will realize one of the objects 
which the Anti-slavery Committee has always had in view. We 


. need scarcely say, such a Society will have our best advocacy. 


Our great trading connection with the American slaveholder is 


~ in the article of Cotton—a trade which had its beginning rather 


more than fifty years ago. It increased rapidly from year to 
year. In 1836 it had already become a trade of immense extent ; 
so extensive, indeed, that a commercial gentleman, in Manchester, 
now of great celebrity, speaking of it in one of his publications 
of that date, said :—‘“‘ More than a million of our population 


depend upon the due supply of this cotton: wool for the labour of 
"every succeeding day, and for the regular payment of their weekly 
"_ ‘wages ;”” requiring the “ punctual arrival, from the United States, 


of a quantity of raw cotton, averaging fifteen thousaad bales 


_ .weekly, or more than two thousard bales a day,’’—‘“‘a precious 
»sfleod of traffic,”—“ a golden stream of trade, on which floats not. 


only the wealth, but the hopes and wishes of a great community” — 


~’“€@ commerce unparalleled in magnitude.” And ‘yet, unprece- 


dently great as the trade certainly was, when it was spoken of in 
such terms of admiration, it has now become far greater ; so that 
the number of our population dependent upon it has increased to 
two millions, at the least, including almost the whole of the great 
manufacturing community, in and around Manchester. And this 
wonderful increase of the trade is a proof how truly it may be said, 
to have been to this community “a golden stream.” 

But, it is not in the beneficial effects, above described, that we 
ean find any reason for withdrawing from our trading connection 
with the American slaveholder. It is in another effect,—and one 
in the highest degree prejudicial. It is in an effect produced in 
America upon the community which grows the cotton. 


I.—By this connection, the American slaveholder has hote. sti- 
mulated to perpetuateand extend the systemof American slavery; 
and, in so doing, he has made that system one of peculiar 
enormity. 

Tosthe fact of this deplorable effect of our connection with the 
American slaveholder, we have had testimony given us in a letter, 
published in the “ Anti-slavery Reporter,” of the first of January 
last,.and bearing the signatures of Messrs. J. Jy Gurney of Nor- 
wich and others. In this letter there is the following passage :— 

“* We have already stated, in concurrence with the testimony of some 
of the most eminent friends of the slave in the United States, and un- 


deniable facts, that the demand for the cotton of that country in Great | 


Britain has been a chief means of perpetuating and extending slavery in 





America. Shortly after the declaration of American independence, there 
was much ground to hope that slavery would not long exist in the Union. 
The tide of public opinion, which had already led to acts for the abolition 
of slavery, in several of the Northern States, was directed, with con- 
siderable force, against it. There were, at that time, few articles of 
export produced by slaves, in the States, of great pecuniary value. In 
1790, the number of slaves was 657,000, and the cotton exported, 
189,000 Ibs. In 1843, the number of slaves was estimated at 2,847,810, 
and the cotton exported was 1,081,919,000lbs.; and unless the most 
vigorous means be used to stay this mighty evil, it is impossible to cal- 
culate what may be its future extension.” 

But it is in his exertions to “‘ perpetuate and extend” his slave 
system, that the American slaveholder has made that system one 
of peculiar enormity, 

To “ perpetuate’’ it, he has enacted laws to stupify and brutalize 
the negroes,—by keeping their minds in a state of the grossest 
darkness. And we have a statement of this fact in the letter above 
named, which says :—~ 

‘¢ The slaves are debarred from an acquaintance with even the rudiments 


of knowledge, lest they should thereby become acquainted with their . 


wrongs, and learn how to escape from them. To teach a slave to read, 
is punishable with severe penalties ; and, in one slave State, (Lousiana,) 
DEATH is the legal penalty for a second offence.’’ 

“To extend this slave system, and to increase the number of his 
slaves, the American slaveholder has had recourse to the most 


immorél means,—in what is termed the “ Breeding System.” Of 


this, we have the following account, in Messrs. Chambers’ Tract 
on American Slavery. : 

‘In Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tenessee and Missouri, the breeding of slaves is carried on professionally. 
Slave breeding is the principal trade within the state, and [all means 
are employed to render it as productive as possible. The basest passions 
are elevated to the character of a pursuit. Compulsory unions of negroes 
and negresses are made by their ‘proprietors; and if such arrangements 
prove unsatisfactory, the parties are separated, without any regard for 
deeency or feeling. It is impossible, however, to refer with minuteness 
to the practices which prevail,—it is sufficient to state, that the whole 
system is an outrage on religion and morals.”’ 


And Mr. Featherstonhaugh, in his ‘“‘ Excursion through the 
Slave States,” expresses his apprehension, that the increased culiure 
of cotton, in the new State of Texas, may cause a great extension 
of this ‘‘ Breeding System.” He says :— 

‘‘ The occupation of Texas by the Americans, where there are so many 
millions of acres of the most fertile cotton lands, will convert the old slave- 
holding part of the United States into a disgusting nursery for young 
slaves ; because the black crop will produce more money to the propri- 
etors than any other crop they can cultivate.”’ 

But the extension of American slavery has called forth, besides 
a “ Breeding System,” an “ Internal Slave Trade.” Of this latter 
iniquity, we have an account in a work written by William Jay, 
an American Judge, and entitled, ‘‘ Slavery in America,” 

‘The ordinary evils of slavery are in this country greatly aggravated 
by a cruel and extensive slave trade. Various circumstances have of 
late years combined to lesson the demand for slave labour in the more 
northern, and to increase it in the more southern and western portions 
of the slave region ; while the enlarged consumption of sugar and cotton 
is enhancing the market value of slaves. The most profitable employment 
of this species of labour is unfortunately found in those states which, 
from their recent settlement, possess immense tracts which are still to be 
brought into cultivation, and in which, consequently, there now is, and 
will long continue to be, an urgent demand for slaves. ,Hence has arisen 
toe ee rete etek 
and west. ” 

* There are no official data from which the died ‘bis ils 
tation can be ascertained; but from facts that have transpired, and from 
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©stimates made at the south, there is reason to believe that it exceeds 
30,000 a year! One of the peculiar abominations of this trade is, that 
its victims are almost exclusively children and youths, Instead of 
removing whole families, and gangs of negroes, the dealers for the most 
part, according to their own advertisements, select individuals of both 
sexes, from twelve to twenty-five years.” 

The above account was written in the year 1835, and the trade 
has since then become much more extensive. In Chamibers’s Tract, 
published last year, the annual transportation is estimated at 80,000 
to 90,000 ! 

This ‘‘Internal Slave Trade’ and “ Breeding System” were 
spoken of in the following eloquent and indignant language, by 
the Right Hon. T. B. Macauley, in the parliamentary debate on 
the sugar question, Feb. 26th, 1845 :— 

‘* But that a civilized man, a baptized man, a man proud of being, a 
citizen of a free state, a man frequenting a Christian church, should breed 
slaves for exportation, and, if the whole horrible truth must be told, even 
beget slaves for exportation,—should see children, sometimes his own 
children, gamboling around him from infancy, should watch their growth, 
should be familiar with their faces, and should then sell them for four 
or five hundred dollars a-head, and send them to lead in a remote country, 
a life which is a lingering death, a life about which the best thing that 
can be said is that it is sure to be short,—this does, I own, excite a 
horror exceeding even the horror excited by that slave trade which is the 
curse of the African coast. And mark !—TI am not speaking of any rare 
case,—of any instance of eccentric depravity,—I am speaking of a trade 
as regular as the trade in pigs between Dublin and Liverpool, or the trade 
in coals between the Tyne and the Thames.”’ 


We have the following summary of the system of American 
slavery, given us in the before-named work of William Jay, the 
American judge :— 

** Such is American slavery—a system which classes with the beasts of 
the field, over whom dominion has been given to man, an intelligent and 
accountable being, the instant his Creator has breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life. Over this infant heir to immortality no mother has 
a right to watch—no father may guide his feeble steps, check his wayward 
appetites, and train him for future usefulness, happiness, and glory. 
Torn from his parents and sold in the market, he soon finds himself 
labouring amongst strangers, under the whip of a driver, and his task 
augmenting with his ripening strength. Day after day, and year after 
year, he is driven to the cotton or sugar field, as the ox to the furrow. 
No hope of reward lightens his toil—the subject of insult, the victim of 
brutality, the laws of his country afford him ‘mo redress; his wife, such 
only in name, may at any moment be dragged from his side ; his children 
heirs only of his misery and degradation, are but articles of merchandise; 
his mind, stupified by his oppressor, is wrapped in darkness; his soul, 
no man careth for it; his body, worn with stripes and toil, is at length 
committed to the earth, like the brute that perisheth.”” 

The foregoing extracts may perhaps be considered sufficient to 
prove, that by our trading connection the American slaveholder has 
been stimulated to perpetuate and extend the system of American 
slavery; and that in so doing he has made that system one of 
peculiar enormity. We have here, then, a strong reason for our 
withdrawing from this connection. 

We may now proceed to notice another reason, and a most 
serious reason, too, for our withdrawal from this trading con- 
nection. 

We have seen the highly prejudicial effect it has produced, and 
which is so totally contrary to the proper and beneficial effects of 
commerce. This may lead us to suspect there is something in it 
different from an ordinary and lawful commercial intercourse. And 
we shall find, on further examination, that such is the fact. The 
American slayeholder is a person who obtains his cotton by the 
perpetration of crime, by carrying on a criminal system. This we 
know ; and, knowing it, our trading connection with him cannot 
be right. 

II.—I¢ is a Connection involving us in Guilt. 


It seems clear that, in this ease, we must apply the same moral 
rule that should be applied tr a trading connection with the 
smuggler or the thief, or with any one that is known to keep up 
his stock-in-trade by criminal means. If, however, we purchase 
goods, knowing them to be smuggled or stolen, we become aiders 


and abetters of the principal, and participators with him in the 


crime. In like manner, if we purchase American cotton, knowing 
the wretched system under which it is produced, we become aiders 
and abettors of the American slaveholder, and participators with 
him in the criminality of the system of American slavery. And 
wads uenceg of this criminality, no. only: the merchant, the 

the manufacturer must participate, but our whole 








manufacturing community,—and so, indeed, the nation itself. We 
ought, therefore, to withdraw from our trading connection with the 
American slaveholder, because it is a connegtion involying us im 
his guilt. 

We will now briefly notice one reason more. 


Ill.—By our not making any effort to withdraw from this con- 
nection, we dishonour the Christian Religion. 

In the Southern States of America, the Christian religion is 
fearfully dishonoured by the conduct of the various religious 
denominations in reference to this iniquitous slave system. Most 
of the Christian churches there acquiesce in it, and share in its 
profits. In the Christian Observer for November, 1845, there is 
an article under the head of ‘“The American Churches the Bulwark 
of Slavery,” and an extract is therein given from the ‘‘ History of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the United States,” by Dean 
Wilberforce, now Bishop of Oxford. In this extract Dean Wilber- 
force says—‘ What witness, as yet, has been born by the church 
in those States, against this almost universal sin? How has she 
fulfilled her vocation? She raises no voice against the predominant 
evil; she palliates it in theory; and in practice she shares in it.” 
There i is also testimony ¢nough thes this is equally the case with 
other denominations. 

But we, also, are connected with this American slave system, 
and may indeed be said to share in its profits. And what is our 
conduct in reference to it? Is not the Christian religion dishonoured 
by us, if, amidst our professions of Christianity, we can behold our ~ 
yearly increasing connection with the American slaveholder, be 
cognizant of its stimulating effect in perpetuating, extending, and 
rendering more atrocious the system of American slavery, be 
convinced of its involving us in guilt—and yet make no effort to 
withdraw from it? 

But, although there be the most serious and weighty reasons 
for withdrawing from our trading connection with the American 
slaveholder, we must remember that it is a question which has 
passed without public regerd for more than fifty years; and that 
it is one which affects the subsistence of almost the whole of a great 
community. The consequence is that an immediate withdrawal 
would be found impracticable, and if attempted on a large scale, 
would be productive of much suffering and crime, A method of. 
gradual withdrawal seems to be the only one which can now be 
adopted. It may be well, therefore, to have— 


A PLAN SUGGESTED. 


There is a plan recommended, ‘as one means of discounte- 
nancing slavery,” by Messrs. J. J. Gurney, of Norwich, and 
others, in the letter from which quotations have already been made. 
In that letter it is said— 

“ Shall we then continue to uphold and furnish an inducement for the 
maintenance of this vast system of crime and misery which we profess 
to deplore and abhor? Humanity, justice, and religion forbid us so to 
do; and we therefore confidently cherish the hope that, as one means of 
discountenancing slavery, many of our countrymen and countrywomen 
will now be found willing and determined, as far as in them lies, to relin- 
quish the use of American slave-grown cotton.’ 

Whatever effect, however, this plan might have in diseounte- 
nancing slavery, it would be totally inefficient for the accomplish- 
ment of our object. Our cotton trade is principally an export 
trade; and for us to refuse to use American cotton for our own 
individual consumption at home, whilst our spinners and manu- 
facturers' are using it in such immense and yearly increasing 
quantities for exportation, could certainly have no perceptible 
effect in enabling us to withdraw from our connection with the 
American slaveholder. 

Our efforts must be directed to our supply of cotton. 

We must endeavour, earnestly and unceasingly endeavour, to 
obtain from some other and less polluted source, a supply of cotton 
cheaper than the American, and of suitable quality. 

Nothing like a general and vigorous attempt to do this has ever 
yet been made by us. Some Government experiments to improve 
our supply of free labour cotton from India, have been going on 
for the last five years. And yet this community has manifested 
scarcely the slightest interest in them. True it is, that five years 
ago, a few gentlemen met the East India Directors, in Manchester, — 
to witness an improved mode of cleaning Indien cotton; and two 
years ago, a memorial from the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
urging the improvement of Indian cotton, was sent to Sir Henry 

Hardinge, on his appointment as Governor General; and else, 
three months ago, a deputation from the Manchester Commercie? ' 
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Association went to London, to have an interview with the East 
India Directors, to obtain information about the cotton experiments ; 
but these are all the efforts that have been publicly made by this 
community, during the last five years, to improve our supply of 
free labour cotton from India. 

And yet, we are not without encouragement to exert ourselves, 
even so far as relates to India. The chairman of directors, and 
Dr. Royle, their home botanist, gave the Manchester deputation 
favourable accounts. And atill more favourable accounts have 
been published since. In the ‘‘ Economist,” of the 2st ultimo, 
there appeared the following extract from a letter of Dr. Wight, 
the superintendent of the Government Cotton Farm, at Coimbatore, 
dated 6th December last, and addressed to Dr. Royle, in London. 

‘* We have in the South Western Talooks of Coimbatore, perhaps, 
little short of 800, or perhaps, 1000 square miles of country, partaking, 
more or less, of both Monsoons, and over the whole of which our sowings 
may commence in June, with the almost certain prospect of having 
showery weather until September, and, with a moderate degree of cer- 
tainty of having rains again from the north east in October and November. 
All over that tract of country, whatever its extent, be it five hundred or 
five thousand square miles, the American cotton can be most successfully 
and profitably cultivated, by merely taking advantage of the season, and 
sowing it at the latter end of June, or early in July,—later than that does 
not answer near so well.’’ 

Dr. Wight adds, that they. had—- 3 

** Already collected 250 lbs. per acre off one of these early sown fields ; 
and it does not look as if a single pound had come off it; while others, 
sown in August, can hardly, judging from present appearances, give as 
much as that for their whole crop. The first sown fields will continue to 
yield cotton until the setting-in of the south-western Monsoon, in June 
next, producing, in the course of that long period, probably not fewer 
than 1000lbs. per acre.’’ 

Another letter also from Dr. Wight, dated Coimbetore, January 
20th, 1846, appeared in the “ Morning Chronicle’ of the 13th 
inst., in which letter he says— 

‘¢T am now enabled to state, as the result actually obtained in the 


course of our experiment during .two consecutive years, and neither of ! 


these favourable ones, that our lands, when sown at. the proper season, 
are capable of yielding from 1000 to 1200Ibs. of seed cotton per acre. The 
proper selection of the sowing season seems to make all the difference 
between very full and very light crops. Several fields appertaining to the 
Government experimental farms, sown at the right season, having already, 
before the harvest is half completed, yielded between 600 and 700\Ibs. 
per acre.”’—‘‘ As regards the quality of Indian grown American cotton, 
I believe that the crop now picking is not inferior to any New Orleans 
grown on the banks of the Mississipi ;”’—“‘ these examples go far to show 
that the sources of past disappointment are at length discovered, and the 
elements of future success known, and that, if duly encouraged by the 
cotton trade of England, the culture of that description of cotton, which 
is now taking root in India, will probably spread so fast as to render it 
impossible at this time to estimate the extent of ground which in a few 
years will be covered by it.” 

This quantity of 1000 to 1200lbs. of seed cotton per acre, is 
equal to the average produce of the cotton land of the United 
States. Moreover, it would be certain to be produced cheaper than 
the cotton grown in America, because it would have the advantage 
of being produced by free labour. 

There is, therefore, much encouragement for our efforts, even 
as far ag relates to India; and there are other countries which 
might also be found capable of supplying us with free labour 
cotton. 

In order, however, to unite the efforts of individuals, a society 
should be formad for the encouragement of free labour cotton ; and 
the proper place for such a society is Manchester,—the eentre of 
our cotton manufacture. By a society, is not intended a Cotton 
Company, @ trading concern; but a society whose mode of operation 
would, of course, be different, and whose first proceedings would, 
probably, be in the direction of India. 

It is conceived that the present pamphlet has adduced ample 
reasons for withdrawing from our trading connection with the 
American slaveholder,—reasons that must commend themselves 
to the conscience of every enlightened Christian,"and to every one 
of mora] and humane feeling ; and if the plan herein suggested be 
approved of, it is hoped that it will be speedily adopted, and 
vigorously carried into effect. 

There is yet another reason which might be enlarged upon, 
and which will strike most minds who give the subject a serious 
thought, and that is—the uncertainty of our continuing at peace 
with the United States, and the probability of our connection being 











We have the prospects of war before us. But if war arise, an 
insurrection of the states may be expected,—then where will be 
the cotton of the United States, and what will be the condition of 
our trade at home? But enough—our present gloomy prospects 
only render more apparent the important truth, that, “ our duty 
and interest in every instance coincide.” 


Manchester, March, 1846. 





THE WEST INDIES. 


The following article presents a condensed view of the progress 
of the emancipated classes in the Island of Barbadoes, drawn from 
the papers and presented to the House of Commons on the 
subject. 

BARBADOES, 


The supply of labour in this colony is superabundant. The mate 
of wages varies from ‘25 to 30 cents (1s. 0}d. to 1s. 3d.) per day 
for able-bodied labourers ; the second class labourer gets from 165 
to 20 cents per day.” This is the rate of wages paid to the 
labourers unattached to the properties—the highest rate, viz.:— 
1s. 3d. being paid to those engaged in manufacturing operations. 
They are remarkably industrious in their habits. ‘All their 
labourers’ allotments are kept im the highest state of cultivation. 
The industry of the labourers is highly praiseworthy ; they evince 
a strong desire to possess land.” Nor can this be wondered. at 
since the wretched system still prevails in Barbadoes of mt:‘cing the 
occupancy of a hut dependent on labour for the estate, and ‘net on 
rent. Since emancipation, there has been an increasing improve- 
ment in the condition of the labouring classes. They are more 
comfortable in their houses, more courteous in their manners, and 
more expensive in their dress. Under the provisions of the new 
Franchise Act, some of the emancipated class ‘‘ voted at the last 
election of members for the general assembly.” Only one magis- 
trate has given an unfavourable report of the labourers, which is 
thus slluded to by the Governor, Sir. C. EB. Grey :— 

‘* These reports, with the sole exception of the first paragraph of that 
of Dr. Bascom, the magistrate of St. Andrew’s, are of a favourable and 
encouraging description, as to the condition of the people and the hope. of 
their improvement. 

‘‘In an island of only 110,080 acres, with a population of at: leas 
130,000 persons, there is an abundance ‘of all that is necessary for the 
sustenance and animal comfort of life. The mass of the people consists 
of able-bodied labourers in agriculture, who having lost the dislike for 
field labour which slavery had produced, are now a willing, active, and 
industrious class, contented with a rate of money-wages which does not 
on the average exceed 7s. a week, and yet having heart and soul enough 
to wish for independence and to aim at the acquisition of property. 
Amongst the consequences are a small increase of freeholders, a more 
general one of ratepayers; and that what is called the renting system, on 
the leasing of tenements with small portions of land attached, is obtaining 
a footing in the island. 

“« By the returns of the inspectors of prisons, taken in conjunction 
with the rep rts of the magistrates, your lordship will perceive that 
amongst this crowded and rapidly increasing population there has been no 
increase, either in the number of persons committed to prison, or in the 
cases of established crime. There is almost an entire absence of the 
more atrocious crimes. More than three years have passed since my 
arrival in the island, without a single instance of sentence of death having 
been passed by the Judge of the Criminal Court. There has been no 
indictment for murder; no conviction for rape; nor any sentence, I 
believe, exceeding the punishment of two years’ imprisonment and hard 
labour.”’ 

There can be no doubt, with such a population as this, Bar- 
badoes must have greatly advanced in prosperity. 





AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


TO THE LONDOK DIVISION OF THE PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE 
OF THE PROPOSED EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


Gentlemen,—The Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- . 


Slavery Society trust that no apology will be deemed necessary on 
their part, for introducing to your serious attention a subject of 
great practical importance, in connexion with the object you have, 
for some time past, been endeavouring to realize, 


You are probably aware, gentlemen, that, at this moment, there. 


exist in thirteen of tlie states of the United States-of North America 
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nearly three millions of our fellow-creatures, of both sexes and all 
ages, in the dreadful condition of slavery. The liberty of these 
unhappy persons was never forfeited by crime. They are innocent 
human beings, who have been deprived of their freedom, by the 
most iniquitous of laws, to minister to the insatiable cupidity, the 
base passions, or the pride of their owners; and they are retained 
in their hard state of bondage by means the most revolting and 
cruel, They are the descendants, for the most part, of Africans, 
who were formerly removed, by fraud or violence, from their 
native homes by the slave dealer; and whether viewed in relation 
to their physical sufferings, or their moral condition ; the outrage 
that has been committed on their nature and their rights; or the 
helplessness and the hopelessness of their condition, should be 
the objects of the deepest sympathy to all Christian men, and of 
earnest prayer, and zealous effort for their speedy deliverance. 

You are also aware, gentlemen, that these slaves are merchant- 
able commodities. In the eye of the law they are regarded as 
mere property, except when they commit crime, and can, therefore, 
be bought and sold, given away or bequeathed, to meet the ne- 
cessities, or gratify the caprice, of their masters. They have no 
social or civil rights, and therefore no regard whaiever is paid to 
the relationships they may sustain; and they not only can be, but 
are constantly subjected to the most heart-rending separations. From 
sixty-to eighty thousand, and sometimes considerably more, pass 
from one hand to another, by sale, every year; whilst the mode in 
which many thousands of them are raised for the southern markets 
is too revolting to be described. 

The law which regulates the condition of these slaves does not 
sanction their marriage. If they enter into arrangements to live 
together, as man and wife, it knows nothing of the relation, and 
consequently does not protect it. It may be sundered in a moment. 
The result is, that not only is the divine ordinance of matrimony 
set aside, but a disgraceful system of concubinage is established in 
its place, and a degree of licentious indulgence generated, which 
is frightful to contemplate. Neither does the law recognise the 
parental relation. In this respect the children of slaves are placed 
on the same level with the offspring of brutes. Both are property. 
The father cannot protect his son from injustice; the mother her 
daughter from dishonour. The tears, the lamentations, the en- 

treaties of parents, are no more regarded than the lowing of cattle ; 
and, should they become troublesome, they are punished with 
severity. 

The committee dwell not on the continual injustice inflicted on 
the slave, by depriving him of the legitimate fruits of his labor, or 
the liberty of choice in respect of his employment and employer ; 
nor of the cruel modes which are resorted to for the purpose of 
coercing labor, and of enforcing obedience. These are too well 
known to need description. It is quite natural that a system, 


’ which violates all the essential rights of humanity, and outrages 


the laws of God, should lead to the practice of every enormity 
which wicked men could invent, or human nature endure. 

‘ The laws of the slave-states, moreover, rigidly exclude from the 
poor slaves all instruction, whether secular or moral. In some of 
the states the heaviest penalties may be inflicted for teaching them 
the use of letters ; and in one state death itself is the punishment 
for a second offence. The consequence is, that, in a land which 
boasts of its enlightened Christianity and republican institutions, 
there is a heathen and enslaved population, from whose minds 
is systematically excluded not only the sacred verities of re- 
ligion, but the commonest rudiments of knowledge. If, in some 
instances, light penetrates their minds, it only serves to make the 
surrounding darkness the more palpable and hideous. 

And this deplorable state of things not only exists with the 
connivance, but is sustained, unhappily, by the direct participation 
of several sections of the professedly Christian church. Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, Wesleyans, Baptists, Independents, are all 
implicated in the support of this criminal institution. Preachers— 
bishops, ‘and presbyters, and pastors, and mizisters; elders and 
deacons, and members are found among slave-holders and slave- 


' sellers; and it is to be feared are, in many instances, not less ex- 


acting and cruel than are the men who do not profess to be actuated 
by their religious principles, but who, nevertheless, urge in their 
defence the pernicious example set them. 

Now, gentlemen, it appears to the committee to be a sacred duty, 


_ on the part of all who are sincere in their profession of obedience 


to the righteous precepts of the gospel, and are influenced by its 


benign spirit, to plead the cause of the oppressed, and to judge 
erect ten snd tele oppeeenors. 





In placing the foregoing statement before you, the committec 
venture respectfully to press on your attention the painful fact, that 
a large body of men in the United States, who profess and call 
themselves Christians, and who would feel no difficulty in sub- 
scribing your confession of faith, are the oppressors of their 
brethren, or the apologists of the system of slavery which exists in 
their country at the present time; and to implore you to pause 
before you invite them to your association; nay, rather to urge 
you, in the spirit of Christian fidelity and courtesy, to refuse to 
receive into your fellowship all men, be their pretensions what they 
may, who either directly participate, or acquiesce in upholding or 
advocating the enslavement of their fellow-men. 

It is due, however, to the purer branches of the ecclesiastical 
organizations before noticed, to say, that many of them are bearing 
a noble testimony against slavery ; that many of them have, and 
all are rapidly separating themselves, from official connexion with 
those who violate, by their conduct, the fundamentat principles of 
that religion they profess to exalt. 

Composed, as the anti-slavery body is, of every class of Christian 
professors in this country, they cannot but feel deeply interested 
in the course you propose to adopt in this particular case; and 
will be highly gratified to learn that your decision is to exclude the 
parties referred to from the proposed Alliance. 


I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, ioe 
(On behalf of the Committee), tee, 
Yours very faithfully, 
Joun Scoste, Secretary. 
Anti-Slavery Office, 27, New Broad Street, 
27th February, 1846. 


[The following Documents are respectfully submitted for 
consideration. 2. 


Copy of Resolutions passed by the General Anti-Slavery Conven-. 
tion, heldin London during the month of June, 1840. 


JosEPH StTuRGE, Esa. in the Chair. 


Moved by the Rev. John Angell James, of Birmingham, seconded 
by the Rev. J. H. Johnson, Vicar of Tilshead, Wiltshire; and supported 
by R. K. Greville, Esq., LL.D., Edinburgh, James Stanfield, Esq., 
Belfast ; Revds. Thomas Binney, John Burnet, and Dr. Cox, of London ; 
Rev. Thomas Swan, Birmingham; Rev. William Brock, Norwich; 
Josiah Forster, Esq., London; and by the Hon. J. G. Birney, the 
Rev. Henry Colver, H. Grew, George Bradburn, & H. B. Stanton, Esqrs. 
of the United States; and carried unanimously, the Convention stand- 
ing :— 

‘« That it is the deliberate and deep-rooted conviction of this Convention, 
which it thus publicly and solemnly exprésses.to the world, that slavery, 
in whatever form, or in whatever country it exists, is contrary to the 
eternal and immutable principles of justice, and the spirit and precepts of 
Christianity; and is, therefore, a sin against God, which acquires 
additional enormity when committed by nations professedly Christian, and 
in an age when the subject has been so generally discussed, and its crimi- 
nality so thoroughly exposed. 

‘‘ That this Convention cannot but deeply deplore the fact, that the con- 
tinuance and prevalence of slavery are to be attributed, in a great degree, 
to the countenance afforded by many Christian churches, especially in the 
Western world, which have not only withheld that emphatic and public 
testimony against the crime which it deserves, but have retained in their 
communion, without censure, those by whom it is notoriously perpetrated. 

‘¢‘ That this Convention, while it disclaims the intention or desire of 
dictating to Christian communities the terms of their fellowship, respect - 
fully yet urgently recommends them to consider, whether it is not their in- 
cumbent duty to separate from their communion, all those persons who, 
after they have been faithfully warned, continue in the sin of enslaving 
their fellow-creatures, or holding them in slavery; a sin, by the com- 
mission of which, with whatever mitigating circumstances it may be at- 


tended in their own particular instance, they. give the support of their 


example to the whole system of compulsory servitude, and the unutterable 
horrors of the slave-trade. 

‘* That it be recommended to the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, in the name of this Convention, to furnish copies of 
the above resolutions to the ecciesiastical’ authorities of the various 
Christian churches thoughout the world.”’ 


Copy of Resolutions passed by the GeneralAnti-slavery Conven 
tion, held in London during the month of June, 1843. 


Samugt Gurney, Esa. in the Chair. 
Moved by the Rev. John Angell James, of Birmingham ; seconded by 


by the Rev. John Ritchie, D.D., of Glasgow ; supported by the Rey. Dr. 
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Morison, of London ; the Rev. John Birt, of Manchester; Joseph Sturge, 
Esq., of Birmingham; Capt. Charles Stuart, of Bath; and the Rev. Amos 
A. Phelps, and H. Howells, Esq., of the United States :— 


__ “That this Convention hereby declares to the world its deliberate and 
solemn conviction that slavery, in whatever form or country it exists, is 
intrinsical’y opposed to all natural justice and genuine Christianity ; that 
in proportion as these exert their legitimate vigour and influence in 
society, it must be destroyed ;and that while the Convention deeply deplores 
the sanction or support still given to it, either overtly or tacitly, 
by so many churches and religious bodies, especially in the United States, 
it rejoices in the assurance that so many others are bearing their public 
and. decided testimony against it, refusing to retain in their communion 
those who, after due admonition, persist in the justification and practice 
of it. 

“« That, encouraged by the progress of earnest sentiment and action on 
this subject, in the churches and religious bodies of America and other 
countries, this Convention repeats the testimony of the Convention of 
1840; that, while it disclaims the intention or desire of dictating to 
Christian communities the terms of their fellowship, respectfully submits, 


' that it is their incumbent duty to separate from their communion all those 


persons who, after they have been faithfully warned, in the spirit of the 
-gospel, continue in the sin of enslaving their fellow-creatures, or holding 
them in slavery—a sin, by the commission of which, with whatever 
mitigating circumstances it may be attended in their own particular 
instance, they give the support of their example to the whole system 
of compulsory servitude, and the unutterable horrors of the slave-trade. 


“« That this Convention, while it passes no judgment on the particular 
forms of action which different friends of the slave, in different circum- 
stances, may adopt, hereby expresses its cordial sympathy and high 
admiration of all those who, in a Christian spirit and by Christian 
methods, are sincerely and earnestly labouring to purify their respective 
religious connexions from all fellowship with, and support of this heinous 
sin.’”’ 

REPLY. 
PROPOSED EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, 


2 and 6, Exeter Hall, Strand, London, 
March 14, 1846. 


My dear Sir,—Your letter on behalf of the Anti-slavery Society 
was laid before the London Divisional Committee, and I have been 
directed by the committee to acknowledge the receipt of the same. 


Believe me to be, 
Very faithfully yours, 


J. Scoble, Esq. Aex. Digpy CAMPBELL. 





MARRIAGE AMONG SLAVES. 


Slavery, in principle and in fact, annihilates the marriage relation. 
It knows no man as husband, no woman as wife. It enjoins no 
duties, it confers no rights upon the parties that sustain this relation. 
No man who is a slave can assert or maintain his right to cherish 
and protect the woman whom he calls his wife: no slave woman 
can assert and maintain her right to obey the man whom she calls 
her husband. Lawful wedlock, with its rights and duties, does not 
exist among our entire slave population. 

The testimony of an esteemed personal friend, Rev. Wm. T. 

A len, formerly of Huntsville, Alabama, will give a clear view of 
what is law and fact on this subject. He says, ‘‘ legal marriage is 
unknown among the slaves. They sometimes have a marriage 
form; generally, none at all. The pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Huntsville, Alabama had two families of slaves when I 
left there.— 


One couple were married by @ negro preacher, the man was | * 


robbed of his wife months afterwards by her ‘owner.’ The other 
couple just took up together, without any form of marriage. They 
are both members of churches—the man a Baptist deacon, sober 
and correct in his deportment. They have a large family of chil- 
dren—all children of concubinage—living in a minister’s family.” 
While Professor Andrews, resided some years since in Carolina, he 
says, ‘an old negro came to me one day, weeping so immoderately 
that for some time I could not clearly ascertain the cause of his dis- 
tress. Peter had just then heard that his wife’s master was about 
to sell her to a speculator.”” The Professor sought to console him, 
when he replied—“‘ This is my third wife; both of my other wives 





were sold to speculators, and were carried to the South, and I 
never heard from them since.” Truly have the Savannah (Ga.) 
River Baptist Association said, while speaking on this subject, 
“‘ The slaves are not free moral agents, and a dissolution of the 
marriage covenant by death, is not more entirely without their 
consent and beyond their controul, than by separation.” 

Slavery, in principle, denies to the slave the right to provide for 
his wife, defend her person from the grossest conceivable insult, or 
prevent a final separation at the pleasure of the lawful master. If 
it be consistent with righteousness to prohibit marriage, then is 
slavery in this respect right; but if it be essentially wrong fo make 
such prohibition, then is slavery essentially wrong—sin in its very 
nature. In the estimation of the Old School, General Assembly, 
at its recent meeting at Cincinnati, that Jand must be a polluted 
one, where the widower is permitted to marry the sister of his 
deceased wife: but that church retains its vestal purity which 
fellowships American slavery, which render lawful marriage impos- 
sible, encourages and sanctions, if it does not necessitate, a system 
of indiscriminate fornication and adultry.— Rev. W. 8. SrREETER. 





SLAVERY 1N THE FRENCH COLONIES. 


TO THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
THE FRENCH ANTI-SLAVERY, SOCIETY, 


Dear Friends,—We are reminded by the opening of the French 
Legislative Chambers that (our friends and fellow-labourers in the 
cause of human freedom) the members of the Committee of the 
French Anti-Slavery Society, are now, for the most part, in Paris ; 
and that, probably, they have resumed their meetings, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the abolition of slavery in the French Colonies. 

It is satisfactory to know that since we last had the pleasure of 
addressing you, one great cause of irritation to France, the right 
of search, has been removed ; and that, consequently, the general 
question of emancipation can now be discussed with that calmness, 
and, at the same time, with that earnestness, which its great im- 
portance demands. You, gentlemen, can bear us witness that, as 
the representatives of the great body of abolitionists in this country, 
we were never favourable to the armed suppression of the slave- 


‘trade ; and, therefore, opposed to the right of search, because we 


believed it to be impossible to eradicate the evil by that means. 
The experience of the last thirty years proves, that if you would 
effectually destroy the slave-trade you must first abolish slavery. 


We, therefore, regret that any new measures should have been 


adopted by Great Britain and France, similar in their character, 
for the extinction of the slave-trade, because we are satisfied they 
will be found, in execution, not only useless but embarrassing. 

You, gentlemen, will rejoice with us, that in no part of the 
dominions of Great Britain is it lawful to make or to hold men as 


slaves. In 1838, the Act for the Abolition of Slavery in the British - 


WestIndies, Guiana, Mauritius, and the Cape of Good Hope, passed 
in 1833, received its accomplishment in the extinction of. the ap- 
prenticeship system. In 1842, slavery legally terminated at the 
British settlements of Malacca, Singapore, Penang and Province 
Wellesley. In 1843, slavery and the slave-trade were utterly 
abolished in Scinde; and, in the same year, was enacted the cele- 
brated law which gave liberty to millions in British India. In 
1843, laws were passed which abolished the ‘ Pawn system’ at the 
British settlement on the Gold Coast, Western Africa; and forbade 
the introduction of slavery into the new settlement of Port Natal 
on the eastern coast of the same continent, In 1844, slavery was 
entirely abolished at Hong Kong ; and the remnants of the evil, 
which then existed in Ceylon were for ever destroved at the close 
of the year. 

Nor was British legislation merely confined to the ,verthrow of 
slavery. Feeling the importance of attacking the slave-trade at 
all its vulnerable points, laws were passed in 1842, -and 1843, for 
the purpose of extending the provisions of the Consolidated Slave- 
Trade Abolition Act, passed in 1824, to British India, and to British 
subjects residing in foreign countries. Under these various acts it 
is now unlawful for British subjects, or foreigners residing within 
any of the territories of Great Britain, to hold or possess slaves. 
It is, also, unlawful for British subjects to deal or trafic in slaves 
in any part of the world, or to aid and abet such traffic. It is 
equally unlawful for British subjects to invest money in the pur- 
chase of slaves, for any purpose, whatever, in plave-holding.coun- 
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tries, At this moment, then, it may be said, without boasting, that 
every portion of the British empire is sacred to freedom ; and our 
éarnest desire is, that the same may be soon predicated of every 
civilized and Christian nation in the world. You will understand 
us, gentlemen, when we say that our eyes are turned with more 
than ordinary interest to France. Knowing the position which 
your great country occupies among the nations of the earth, and 
its potent influence for good or for evil, we are deeply anxious that, 
equally with our own, it should be freed from the guilt and dis- 
grace of holding a single human being in slavery. In this, gentle- 
men, you will more than sympathize with us, for the question is 
your own; you will complete the work you have so honourably 
begun. N or will you, we trust, restrict your labours to your four 
great slave colonies of Martinique, Guadeloupe, Bourbon, and 
Cayenne, but will also direct them to Africa and to Asia, where 
you have colonies and settlements; and where—alas! slavery is 
permitted to crush and oppress many thousands of the human race. 

It would, perhaps, be premature for us to venture an opinion on 
the law of last session ; yet we cannot refrain from submitting to 
you our opinion, that it was thoroughly objectionable in principle, 
and that it will be found impossible to work it fairly in the interests 
of the slave population. The only good we think that can arise 
from it, will be to convince the most sceptical, that the true remedy 
for slavery is its entire abolition. Constituted as colonial society 
is, with its recollections and its prejudices, you will have to en- 
counter a fierce and prolonged resistance, unless you determine at 
onee to master it by a law which shall leave it no power to impede 
the determination of the mother country. And we believe that 
such a law would be as politic as just; for, if you determine the 
slave shall be free, how much better to free him at once than to fill 
him with delusive promises, which he feels he shall never realize. 
“‘ Hope deferred maketh the heart sick ;” it sometimes becomes 
despair, and terminates in revenge. On the other hand, to abridge 
the power of the master, to take from him so much of his power as 
to make him angry without depriving him of enough to render him 
harmless, a¢ to open a rankling sore in his heart, and to indispose 
him, under any circumstances, to deal mercifully with his slave. 
‘The consequence must be increased hastily between the oppressor 
and the oppressed. Who, for instance, can expect that the valua- 
tion of slaves under the new law, will be as low, as under the old 
system? Who can expect that punishments will be less numerous 
or severe? Whocan expect that the means of the slaves’ subsistence 
‘will be increased? Who can expect that marriage will be more 
respected, or parental rights more secure? Who can anticipate 
that there will be a larger amount of education imparted to the 
slaves than heretofore? Your experience, gentlemen, will be a 
repetition of ours. You will find you have to deal with men void 
of reason, whose sole object is to reign supreme. In the meantime 
how much injury will have been done in the colonies! Not being 
able to contend with you, the colonists will let their indignation 
fall on the negroes, who, in their hour, and when their turn comes, 
as assuredly it must, will refuse to labour for those who have so 
long denied them their just rights, or treated them with cruelty and 
oppression. 

Excuse, gentlemen, these remarks. In making ee we avail 
ourselves of the privilege of friends and fellow-labourers in the 
cause of human freedom ; and most happy shall we be to learn that 
you intend to prosecute your great work with increased zeal and 
determination, until you shall have fully achieved its triumph. 

I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 
(On behalf of the Committee, ) 


Your most obedient servant, 


: (Signed, ) Joun Scosxez, Secretary, 
Anti-Slavery Office, 27, New Broad-street, 
Feb. 7th, 1846. 


REPLY 
To the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 


‘ Dear Friends,—Your friendly communication of the 80th January 
last gave us great satisfaction. 

Our just and sincere admiration is excited by your account of the 
legislative enactments of the Parliament of Great Britain for the 
extinetion of slavery in the West India Colonies, at Mauritius, 





Malacca, Singapore, and Wellesley, in Scinde in British India, at 
the Gold Coast, and at Port Natal, on the Eastern and Western 
Coasts of Afica, at Hong Kong, and lastly at Ceylon. 

The law which you mention by which it is rendered illegal for 
British subjects, or foreigners residing within the territories of Great 
Britain, to employ any money in the purchase of slaves, under any 
pretext, will prove to those who still may have any doubt, that 
Great Britain will not relax in her endeavours to destroy the mon- 
strous system of slavery. 

It affords us satisfaction to know that any violation of the existing 
law will meet its merited punishment, 

It is to your persevering efforts that results of so important a 
nature must be attributed. 

Weare far from being able in France to act with so much decision 
in the carrying out of our righteous cause; but we have confidence 
in the liberality of the sentiments of the people, and the power of 
our institutions, and we do not doubt that our constant and unre- 
mitting efforts will hasten the period when our colonies and other 
possessions beyond the sea will be no more dishonoured by the 
existence of slavery. 

We are perfectly well aware of the insufficiency of the legislative 
enactments passsed in the Sessions of 1845, which were intended to 
lead to the progressive liberty of the slaves in our colonies, and the 
means which are adopted to elude them. We have always fore- 
seen it. 

We collect from time to time the facts as they arise, in order to 
prove to the legisleture that the desired results have not followed, 
and that so far from being ameliorated, the condition of the slave 
is growing werse day by day. 

We have to contend against great obstacles, but discouragement 
will not always attend us; and we shall pursue our way even to 
triumph in the holy cause we have espoused with you. 

We pray you, gentlemen and kind friends, believe the expres- 
sions of our cordial affection, and our unalterable union of sentiment. 


(Signed) V. Tracey, President. 


Paris, 3rd March, 1846, DutrongE, Secretary. 





BIBLE ARGUMENT AGAINST SLAVERY.—No. 3. 
IMPORT OF “‘ BUY,”’ AND “‘ BOUGHT WITH MONEY.” 


As the Israelites were commanded to “‘ buy’’ their servants, and 
as Abraham had servants “‘ bought with money,” it is argued that 
servants were articles of property! The sole ground for this belief 
is the terms themselves. How much might be saved, if in dis- 
cussion, the thing to be proved were always assumed! To beg 
the question in debate, is vast economy of midnight oil, and a 
wholesaie forestaller of wrinkles and grey hairs. Instead of 
protracted investigation into scripture usage, painfully collating 
passages, to settle the meaning of terms, let every man interpret 
the oldest book in the world by the usages of his own time and 
place, and the work is done. And then instead of one revelation, 
they might be multiplied as the drops of the morning, and every 
man have an infallible clue to the mind of the spirit in the dialect 
of his own neighbourhood ! What a Babel-jargon, to take it for 
granted that the sense in which words are now used, is the inspired 
sense, David says, ,““I prevented the dawning of the morning, 
and cried.” What, stop the earth in its revolution? Two 
hundred years ago, prevent was used in its strict Latin sense, to 
come before, or anticipate. It is always used in this sense in the 
Old and New Testaments. David’s expression, in the English of 
the nineteenth century, would be, “ Before the dawning of the 
morning I cried.” In almost every chapter of the Bible, words 
are used in a sense now nearly, or quite obsolete; and sometimes 
in a sense totally opposite to their present meaning. A few exam- 
ples follow: ‘I purposed to come to you, but was Jet (hindered) 
hitherto.” ‘‘ Whosoever shall offend (cause to sin) one of these 
little ones.” ‘‘Go out into the highways and compel (urge) them 
to come in.” ‘ The Lord Jesus Christ who shall judge the guick 
(living) and the dead.” “ They that seek me early (earnestly) shall 
find me.” ‘So when tribulation or persecution ariseth by 
(immediately) they are offended.” Nothing is more mutable than 
this language. Words, like bodies, are always throwing dff some 
particles, and absorbing others. So long as they are mere repre- 
sentatives, elected by the whims of universal suffrage, their meaning 
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will be a perfect volatile, and to cork it up for the next century is 
an employment sufficiently silly (to speak within bounds) for a 
modern Bible-dictionary maker. There never was a shallower 
conceit than that of establishing the sense attached to a word. 
centuries ago, by showing what it means now. 

The inference that the word buy, used to describe the procuring 
of servants, means procuring them as chattels, seems based upon 
the fallacy, that whatever costs money is money; that whatever 
or whoever you pay money for, is an article of property, and the 
fact of your paying for it, proves it property. 1. The children of 
Israel were required to purchase their first-born from under the 
obligations of the priesthood, Num. xviii. 15, 16; iii. 45—51; 
Ex. xiii. 13; xxxiv. 20. [This custom still exists atone the Jews, 
and the word buy is still used to describe the transaction. Does 
this prove that their first-born were, or are, held as property? 
They were bought as really as were servants. 2. The Israelites 
were required to pay money for their own souls. This is called 
sometimes a ransom, sometimes an atonement. Were their souls 
therefore marketable commodities? 8. When the Israelites set 
apart themselves or their children to the Lord by vow, for the 
performance of some service, an expréss statute provided that a 
price should be set upon the “persons,” and it prescribed the 
manner and terms of the ‘estimation’ or valuation, by the pay- 
ment of which, the persons might be bought off from the service 
vowed. The price for males from one month old to five years was 
five shekels, for females, three; from five years old to twenty, 
for males, twenty shekels, for females, ten; from twenty years old 
to sixty, for males, fifty shekels, for females, thirty ; above sixty 
years old, for males, fifteen shekels, for females, ten. Lev. xxvii. 
2—8. What egregious folly to contend that all these descriptions 
of persons were goods and chattels, because they were bought 
and their prices regulated by law! 4. Bible saints bought their 
wives. Boaz bought Ruth. ‘“ Moreover Ruth the Moabitess, the 
wife of Mahlon, have I purchased (bought) to be my wife.” Ruth 
iv. 10. Hosea bought his wife. ‘‘So I bought her to me for 
fifteen pieces of silver, and for an homer of barley, and an half 
homer of barley.”” Hosea iii. 22. Jacob bought his wives Rachael 
and Leah, and not having money, paid for them in labour—seven 
years a-piece. Gen. xxix. 15—23. Moses probably bought his 
wife in the same way, and paid for her by his labour, as the ser- 
vant of her father. Ex. ii. 21. Shechem, when negotiating with 
Jacob and his sons for Dinah, says, ‘ Ask me never so much dowry 
and gift, and I will give according as ye shall say unto me.” 
Gen. xxxiv. 11, 12. David purchased Michael, and Othniel, 
Achsah, by performing perilous services for the fathers of the 
damsels. 1 Sam. xviii. 25—27; Judges i, 12,13. That the pur- 
chase of wives, either with money or by service, was the general 
practice, is plain from such passages as Ex. xxii. 17, and 1 Sam. 
xviii. 25. Among the modern Jews this usage exists, though now 
a mere form, there being no real purchase. The similarity in the 
methods of procuring wives and servants, in the terms employed 
in describing the transactions, and in the prices paid for each, are 
worthy of notice. The highest price of wives (virgins) and 
servants was the same. Comp. Deut. xxii. 21, 29, and Ex. xxii. 17, 
with Lev. xxvii. 2—8. The medium price of wives and servants 
was the same. Comp. Hos. iii. 2, with Ex. xxi. 32. Hosea seems 
to have paid one half in money and the other half in grain. Further, 
the Israelitish female bought servants were wives, their husbands 
and masters being the same persons, Ex. xxi. 8, Judg. xix. 8, 27. 

If buying servants proves them property, buying wives proves 
them property. Why not contend that the wives of the ancient 
fathers of the faithful were their ‘‘chattels,” and used as ready 
change at a pinch; and thence deduce the rights of modern 
husbands ? : 

This use of the word buy, is not peculiar to the Hebrew. In 
the Syriac, the common expression for “the espoused,” is ‘‘the 
bought.” Even so late as the sixteenth century, the common 
record of marriages in the old German Chronicles was, “A 
BOUGHT B,” 

The word translated buy, is, like other words, modified by the 
nature of the subject to which it is applied. Eve said, “‘I have 
gotten (bought) a man from the Lord.” She named him Cain, 
that is, bought. ‘‘He that heareth reproof, getteth (buyeth) 
understanding,” Prov. xv. 32. So in Isa. xi. 11. ‘The Lord 
shall set his hand again to recover (to buy) the remnant of his 
people.” So Psalm Ixxviii, 64: ‘ He brought them to his —_ 
tain which his right hand had purchased,” (gotten). Neh. v. 8. 
¢’We of our ability have redeemed (bought) our brethren the Jews. 





that were sold unto the heathen.” Here “ bought” is not applied 
to persons reduced to servitude, but to those taken out of it. Prov. 

viii, 22. “The Lord possessed (bought) me in the beginning of 
his way.” Prov. xix. 8. ‘He that getteth (buyeth) wisdom 
loveth his own soul,” Finally, to buy is a secondary meaning of 


tthe Hebrew word hana. 


Ten years since servants were ‘‘ bought” in New York, and still 
are in New Jersey, as really as in Virginia, Under the system of 
legal indenture in Illinois, servants now are “bought.” Until 
recently, immigrants to this country were “ bought” in great num- 
bers. By voluntary contract they engaged to work a given time 
to pay for their passage. This class of persons, called ‘‘ redemp- 
tioners,”’ consisted at one time of thousands. Multitudes are 
“bought” out of slavery by themselves or others. Under the same 
roof with the writer isa ‘‘ servant bought with money.” <A few 
weeks since, she was a slave; when “‘ bought,’’ she was a slave 
no longer. . 

The transaction between Joseph and the Egyptians gives a clue 
to the use of “ buy” and “‘ bought with money.” Gen, xlvii.18—26. 
The Egyptians proposed to Joseph to become servants, When the 
bargain was closed, Joseph said, ‘“‘ Behold I have bought you this 
day,’ and yet it is plain that neither party regarded the persons 
bought as articles of property, but merely as bound to labour on 
certain conditions, to pay for their support during the famine. The 
idea attached by both parties to “buy us,” and ‘‘ behold, I have 
bought you,” was merely that of service voluntarily offered, and 
secured by contract, in return for value received, and not at all 
that the Egyptians were bereft of their personal ownership, and 
made articles of property. And this buying of services (in this 
case it was but one-fifth part) is called in scripture usage, buying 
the persons. This case claims special notice, as it is the only one 
where the whole transaction of buying servants is detailed—the 
preliminaries, the process, the mutual acquiescence, and the per- 
manent relation resulting therefrom. In all other instances, the 
mere fact is stated, without particulars. In this case, the whole 
process is laid open. 1. The persons “bought,” sold themselves, 
and of their own accord. 2. Paying for the permanent service of 
persons, or even a portion of it, is called “‘ buying” those persons ; 
just as paying for the use of land or houses for a number of years 
in succession is called in scripture usage buying them. See Lev. 
xxv. 26, 38, and xxvii. 24, The objector, at the outset, takes it 
for granted, that servants were bought of third persons; and 
thence infers that they were articles of property. Both the alleged 
fact and the inference are sheer assumptions. No instance is re- 
corded, under the Mosaic system, in which a master sold his 
servant. 

That servants who were “bought,” sold themselves, is a fair 
inference from various passages of scripture. In Leviticus xxv. 47, 
the case of the Israelite, who became the servant of the stranger, 
the words are, “If he sELL HIMsELF unto the stranger.” Yet the 
51st verse informs us that this servant was ‘‘BovuG@HT,” and that 
the price of his purchase was paid to himself. The same word, 


and the same form of the eel wei in verse 47, is rendered sell’ 


himself, is in verse 39 of the chapter, rendered be sold; in 
Deut. xxviii. 68, the same word is rendered ‘‘be sold.” ‘And 
there ye shall BE soLD unto your enemies for bond-men and bond- 
women, and NO MAN SHALL BUY you.” How could they ‘‘be 
sold” without being bought? Our translation makes it nonsense. 

The word Makar rendered “‘ be sold’’ is used here in Hithpael 
conjugation, which is genere lly reflexive in its force, and like the 
middle voice in Greek, represents what an individual does for him- 
self, and should manifestly have been rendered “ye shall offer 
yourselves for sale, and there shall be no purchaser.” For a clue to 
scripture usage on this point, see 1 Kings xxi. 20, 25,—‘‘ Thou hast 
sold thyself to work evil.’”’ “‘ There was none like unto Ahab which 
did sell himself to work wickedness.”’—2 Kings xvii. 17. ‘‘ They 
used divination and enchantments, and sold themselves to do evil.” 
Isa. 1.1. ‘‘ For your iniquities have ye sold yourselves.” Isa. lii. 
8, “Ye have sold yourselves FOR NOUGHT, and ye shall be re- 
deemed without money. ” See also, Jer. xxxiv. 14, Rom. vii. 14, 
vi, 16, John viii. 34, and the case of Joseph and the Vovuiien, 
already quoted. In the purchase of wives, though spoken of 
rarely, it is generally stated that they were bought of third per- 
sons. If servants were bought of third paces it is strange that 
no instance of it is on record. 
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The precarious nature of our present relations with the United 
States has awakened the attention of British politicians to the great 
importance of obtaining cotton wool from sources which would 
render England wholly independent of that country for its supplies. 
At the present time, it may be said, that the largest and most 
lucrative branch of our home trade, as well as our foreign com- 
merce, would be exposed to serious hazard, should hostilities un- 
happily break out between the two countries. As the friends of 
peace—of permanent and universal peace, and in view of those 
higher considerations which should influence civilized and Christ‘an 
men, we not only deprecate war, but would use our utmost ex- 
ertions to prevent it. War, as it is the greatest evil that can 
afflict nations during its continuance, is also the greatest crime that 
they can perpetrate. War, under any pretence, between Great 
Britain and the United States would be especially criminal, owing, 
as they do, their origin to a common ancestry, speaking a common 
language, professing the same religion, and linked together by a 
thousand ties, which ought never to be broken. We trust divine 
Providence will so guide their counsels as that peace may be 
maintained ; and the cause of difficulty be amicably and honourably 
removed. 

It is not, however, on the ground of our present relations with 
the United States, important as that may be in the eyes of politi- 
cians, that we would seek our supplies of cotton wool from other 
countries, but because, in the cultivation of that article, the liberty. 


of nearly three millions of our fellow-creatures is trodden under. 


foot, and a despotism, at once the most sordid and the most cruel, 
built up and consolidated. Who can reflect for a moment on the 
law and the practice of slavery in the United States without the 
utmost abhorrence, and without feeling it to be a sacred duty to 
use every legitimate means for its overthrow ? 

Our commercial intercourse with the United States has hitherto 
strengthened the institution of slavery. It has given new edge to 
the weapons of oppression, and force to the arms that wielded 
them. Let us henceforth adopt a wiser and more humane policy, 
and determine to cripple and destroy that evil to which we have 
hitherto unhappily given a giant’s power. 

It is satisfactory to know that cotton wool can now be obtained 
in large quantities, and of good quality, from various parts of the 
world, the produce of free labour. British India already sends a 
large supply to this country and China, and that can be extended 
to an indefinite extent when the mean: of cheap and easy transit 
from the interior to the coast shall be secured by railroads and 
steam navigation on the rivers. Dr. Wight, the superintendent of 
the Government Cotton Farms, in the Madras Presidency, in a 
late communication to the Morning Chronicle, speaks in the most 
confident terms of the successful results of the late experiment with 
American cotton seed in Southern India. This “gentleman says: 
‘In answer to the prevalent opinion among Americans, that all 
attempts to cultivate American cotton in India has failed, I am 
now eble to state, as the result actually obtained in the course of 
our experiment during two consecutive years, and neither of these 
favourable ones, that our lands, when sown at the proper season, 
are capable of yielding from 1000 to 1200 pounds per acre.” In 
reference to quality, Dr. Wight observes: “As regards the quality 
of Indian grown American cotton, I believe that the crop now 
picking is not inferior to any New Orleans grown on the banks of 
the Mississipni.” And with respect to quantity, he adds: ‘“ India 
is well able to respond to the call of the English manufacturers for 
supplies. The four southern provinces of the Peninsula—Coim- 





batore, Salem, ad Tinnivelly—all cotton growing districts, 
include an ¢ aguare miles, 4,000 of which might, 

nay wou eon cultivation in the event of a rise 
in the p ‘pound in the local markets, 








These 4 ,000square miles, amere fraction of India, would, at the rate 
of 100 pounds per acre of clean cotton, produce 256,000,000 pounds, 
or more than half the quantity required for home consumption, and 
that without in the slightest degree interfering with the production 
of food for their inhabitants.”” Such being the fact in Southern 
India, we may add that a still more copious supply can be had from 
Central India, where experiments in American cotton planting have 
been carried on with equal if not superior success. We may 
instance Dharwar in particular, where we learn from the Americas 
superintendent that, not only has he completely realized the object 
the government had in view on the experimental farms, but that 
the native cotton growers which surround him, are fast imitating 
his improved mode of cultivation, and purchase all his spate seed. 
In this district cotton wool can be purchased at one penny per 
pound. We may add to these gratifying facts, that, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dacca, once so celebrated for its beautiful cotton 
fabrics, along stapled wool has been raised of the most beautiful tex- 
ture; and there can be no doubt that on the Delta of the Ganges 
long stapled cotton can be grown which shall rival that from the 
United States. What is wanted is British capital, enterprise, and 
skill, to effect a complete revolution in our cotton trade, both with 
respect to supply and cost. Manchester itself can provide all this 
without difficulty. 

Another writer in the Chronicle points out the immense good 
that would result to the people of India if the growth of cotton 
wool were extensively promoted. ‘India,’ he says, ‘‘ wants 
railroads, those grand arteries of civilization, which send with life- 
full energy the blood from the centre to the circumference of all 
classes, kinds, and condition of aggregated bodies, to stimulate her 
industry, to fully develop her resources. He further observes: “‘ In 
the Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commons, we find that the 
traffic to and from that city amounts to 187,343 tons annually, con- 
sisting chiefly of cotton and salt, Bombay is unapproachable, except 
by a dangerous sea-board, and she sadly wants a medium of easy 
communication with the great cotton growing districts of the interior. 
Cotton has now to be transported 500 miles to the coast to reach 
Bombay for shipment. Here is necessity the first—strong, pal- 
pable, and convincing—of the want of railway communication. 
Some idea may be formed of the destruction and delay occasioned 
by these long journeys, when we state that the cotton is carried on 
the backs of oxen at the rate of ten miles a day, which enormously 
augments its shipping price. The present cost of conveyance is 
from £14, to £20. per ton, and the charge by railway need not 
exceed 2d. per ton, per mile, which would amount to about £4. 5s 
an enormous difference.”” Without attributing, as this writer does, 
so much to railroads, we perfectly agree with him that by reducing 
the cost of transit, and the saving of human labour and time, they 
will confer an immense boon on India, and enable it to bring its 
cotton to market not only in better condition, but at so low a price 
as effectually to compete with the slave-labour produce of America, 
and we trust to beat it out of the market. Let that be done, and 
the doom of American slavery is sealed. 

Under present circumstances, with all the burdens upon the 
land, and restraints upon the industry of the natives, and the cost 
of transport, to which it is gratifying to know the home govern- 
ment is not indifferent, India sends us at present enough cotton 
wool annually to keep the price of that from the United States at 
a low figure, and to supersede to a considerable extent, the cotton 
formerly received from Brazil. And a still further increase in our 
supplies from India may be anticipated. At the last meeting of 
the Royal Asiatic Society a paper was read from Professor Royle, 
the distinguished botanist of the East India Company, detailing 
further results of the experimental trials for the culture of cotton 
in India. Since the last report of Dr. Wight, it appears, 30,000 
acres had been put into cultivation, whilst from one acre alone the 
produce was 700 pounds, and more was to be expected. All that is 
now wanted to make East India cotton a most valuable export com- 
modity, is the employment of European agents in the India markets 
to select the best qualities. : 





Subsidiary to the grand question of the supply of free-labour 

cotton wool to our manufacturers, we rejoice to observe springing 
up on both sides of the Atlantic a determination, on the part of the 
purchasers of cotton fabrics, to use those which are manufactured 
solely from materials produced by the labour of freemen. At 
Philadelphia, United States, a society has been formed to promote 
the use of this kind of goods alone. We learn from the Non-Slave- 
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holder, the second number of which has reached us, that during 
the past year, ‘THz AMERICAN Free Propvuce AssocraTIoN” 
manufactured 15,264 yards of muslin, 21,477 of printing cloth, 
2,813 of gingham, 1,580 of bed ticking, 1,431 of drilling, 1,159 
canton flannel, 13,082 of calico printed, 3,684 of muslin coloured, 
1,692 of check, apron, and furniture, 1,327 pounds of cotton yarn, 
135 dozen of wadding, and 82 dozen of laps or batts. We learn 
also that in the States of North Carolina, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Weat Tennesse, and Georgia, there is no difficulty in obtaining 
cot:on, the produce, of free-labour in reasonable quantities, and 
from these sources the American Society is supplying itself with the 
material which it requires. We trust these facts will stimulate our 
friends in England to extend their operations in this direction. 





We would direct the attention of our readers to the interesting 
article which commences our present number. We need scarcely 
say that we wish the object for which it was published, may be 
fully realized in the formation of a society in Manchester. 





The acting Committee of the West India body have favoured 
their constituents and the public at large with a report, the object 
of which, it appears, is to show that they are steadfastly pursuing 
those practical measures which appear best calculated to increase 
the cultivation of the colonies. Now to this we can have no 
possible objection; it is a legitimate object; and if it were pursued 
by legitimate means, we should most cordially unite our efforts 
with theirs; and learn with not less satisfaction than themselves, 
that they had been crowned with signal success. We anxiously 
desire the prosperity of the colonies; but that we are persuaded 
can never be realized until the present wasteful and wretched 
system of cultivation and management be abandoned ; and the 
taxes of the colonies be applied to other purposes than the intro- 
duction of foreign labour. 

It is admitted in the report, that since 1841, the production of 
sugar in the West Indies has increased from 107, 000 to 142,000 
tons or 30 per cent., and the general impression is, that each year 
will add to the quantity, should there be no marked improvement 
even in the present wretched system of plantation arrangement. 
It must not, however, be thought that increased production, and 
increased prices in the British markets, are indications of improve- 
ment and prosperity. This, according to the report, is a vulgar 
error, for it says, “‘it is of the utmost importance to the planter to 
increase his cultivation, even without profit, until it corresponds 
in extent with his power of manufacture.” Their view is attempted 
to be sustained by certain hypothetical calculations, to which we 
shall, no further revert than to say, we can oppose to them facts 
which prove that a resident proprietary body, with sufficient 
capital, and skill to apply it, can, and do realize large profits on 
sugar cultivation ; and that where there is failure it results either 
from extravagance in management, want of means to secure labour, 
imprudence, or other causes with which neither emancipation nor 
the labourers have anything whatever todo. Let every man read 
Mr. Price’s able pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Capital on Immigration,” 
recently published in Jamaica, and he cannot fail to be convinced 
of this. 

The Committee of the West India body admit that the intadnce 
is very natural that, if the cultivation was not generally beneficial, 
the aggregate production of the colonies would rather have declined 
than increased ; and how do they meet the inference? Why by 
divulging a secret! They say, they “ believe they only divulge a 
painful truth when they express their conviction that a very small 
portion of the whole quantity (of produce) has yielded any profit, 
or rather that the greater part has been brought to market at 


a decided loss.” Now this “ painful truth,” has been repeated so 


many years that nobody believes it. It was set forth in the most lugu- 
brious terms that during the last fifty years of slavery when “the 
cultivation of sugar corresponded in extent with the power of manu- 
facture,”’ when they had unlimited controul over all their labourers, 
men, women, and children, and the whip into the bargain; it was 
repeated during the time of the apprenticeship, when the lash in the 
hands of the special magistracy served them as effectually as when 
in their own ; it has been repeated every year, since the complete 
abolition of slavery; and yet we find these men still “‘ prosecuting 
so unprofitable a cultivation.” They tell us that it would have 
been well for most of them, if they had been content with “ their 
share of the compensation fund,” and had abandoned their estates, 

“‘and have saved the further losses that have since accumulated 





upon them,” in consequence of what they term “the reckless 
legislation, of which they have been the victims.” What is meant 
by this lament we know not, except it be the expression of a deep 
regret that the abolition of slavery has taken place. That nobln 
act of a great nation is, forsooth, to be designated ‘ reckless -legis- 
lation.” Well, gentlemen, we tell you that, as you cannot re-enact 
slavery, as you cannot now wield the cart-whip over gangs of 
slaves, as ycu cannot recall the haleyon days of arbitrary power, 
you have yet one alternative left, you can abandon your estates, 
those very costly encumbrances, and we will engage that they will 
not become waste for want of proper cultivation. 

But the acting Committee of the West India body are fertile in 
expedients ; they propose remedies for all their misfortunes. They 
are thus indicated in the report,—Protection and Immigration. It 
is strange that they should ask for that which they have so long 
enjoyed. Protection! Why is there not a differential duty im- 
posed on every hundred weight of free-labour sugar from Manilla 
or Siam brought into competition with their own, and are not the 
slave-grown sugars of Brazil and Cuba subject to a protection 
duty? We have long contended that there ought to be no differ- 
ence of duty between the free produce of foreign countries and 
that of our own colonies ; and, at the same time, we have earnestly 
advocated that all restraints on the freedom of West India com- 
merce should be abandoned. Are the West Indians willing “ with 
the abrogation of the imperial duties which restrict their supplies 
from other countries,” for which they contend, to abandon the 
principle of protection in relation to the produce of free labour? 
If, so, we go with them most fully. But we must add, that we can 
never consent to an oppressive taxation by the colonial legislature, 
on the labouring classes tor the especial benefit of their employers. 
The principle of relief must be applied equitably, and each party 
must be made to bear his own appropriate burthen. On the 
propriety of excluding slave-grown produce we are agreed, though 
for different reasons—they on the ground of self-interest, we on 
that of liberty and humanity. Never can we consent to be a 
party to what we believe would be a crime ; never can we consent 
to any public act which shall stimulate the slave-trade or shall 
consolidate and extend the system of slavery. 

The acting Committee of the West India body cannot deny that 
thousands, nay, tens of thousands of emigrants have been seduced 
or allured, under various pretexts, from Europe, Asia, Africa, end 
America, to the colonies, since the abolition ofslavery, and that too 
chiefly at the expense of the labourers with whom they were intended 
to be brought into competition in the labour market. Look at the 
immense sums thet have been voted annually for this service in 
Jamaica, British G.‘ana, and Trinidad ; look at the Loan Ordinances 
which have passed in the two latter colonies, by which their general 
taxation is to be burthened beyond what they ought to bear, for a 
quarter of a century to come, to satisfy the demand for immigrants. 
Immigration! Why this has been granted, subject only to those 
restrictions which were deemed necessary by the government, to 


_prevent foul play, and to secure protection to the immigrants: To 


those restrictions the West India body were consenting parties, but 
what do they want now? ‘‘ Unlimited freedom of intercourse for 
the purpose of procuring free labour wherever it may be found.” 
This being interpreted, means access to every part of Africa, 
as well as India, and elsewhere, for the supply of labourers ;- the 


absence of governmental surveillance as to the mode in which they‘ 


are to be obtained ; the absence of laws regulating contracts, and 
the withdrawal of sundry other hindrances to the return of despotic 
power. The Committee have not dared to say this in their report : 
but it is the object at which they aim. They can go wheresoever 
they please “‘ for the purpose of procuring free-labour; labour,” at their own 
expense ; they, therefore, do not state what is ecwtect when they 
insinuate the contrary; neither do they- speak truly when they 
assert that “the most obstinate opposition continues to be made to 
Sree immigration into the colonies.” We certainly never have 
opposed this; the Anti-slavery Society has never opposed it; 
Parliament has never opposed it; the public never have opposed 
it. In fact it is what we have again and again contended for, 
provided it were conducted at their own expense, and subject to 
those wholesome regulations which should prevent fraud, secure in 
equality of the sexes, and punish oppression. And on these condi- 
tions we shall continue to insist until the system which is now in 
vigour shall be abandoned. 

Capital, and not labour, we again assert is tle great want of the 
colonies. Let this be supplied and judiciously used, and then 
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we are persuaded equally with the acting committee of the West 
India body that ‘the West India colonies ‘would spring into new 
life, and rank among the most valuable possessions of the British 
crown,” 





The dreadful tragedies recently enacted at Tarnow, in Gallicia, 
under the direction of the agents of the Austrian Government, must 
have filledevery humane mind in Earope with horror. Taking advan- 
tage of the unhappy relation which existed between the nobles and 
peasantry of this part of Austrian Poland, these agents, immediately 
on the breaking out of the recent insurrection, appealed to the fears 
and the cupidity of the serfs, armed them against their masters, and 
stimulated them to a butchery, which has scarcely a parallel in the 
history of civilized states. The serfs were told that one object of 
the Polish insurgents, who are now endeavouring to regain their 
nationality and recover their rights, was to render their situation 
more degraded and intolerable than ever ; and th-y were promised 
rewards, for the production of the persons or the heads of their lords 
to the Austrian authorities. 

Thus incited against their masters, the serfs fell upon them and 
their families wherever they could find them, and the most appall- 
ing murders and atrocities have been committed by these wretched 
people. Eight hundred nobles, or proprietors, it is said, have 
been slain, their property wasted, and their homes destroyed. Of 
course, by this means the Austrian Government has got rid of many 
formidable political enemies, but it is possible also of many friends. 
At all events, many innocent persons, women and children, have 
been slaughtered in the massacres at Tarnow. Whether Austria 
will be able to justify itself in the eyes of the world, in relation to 
this horrid affair, remains to be seen. 

The first consequence resulting from the bloody scenes to which we 
have referred has been a demand on the part of the serfs, that hence- 
forth they shall be free, Having relicved the Austrian Government of 
their opponents, they ask, as the reward of their services, that they 
may no longer be subjected to compulsory labour, and the various 
degrading incidents of serfage. It appears to us, that, in the pre~ 
sent critical state of affairs in Austrian Poland, this, their réason- 
able demand, must be complied with, or they may be Jed to turn 
their arms against their rulers. 

In referring to this truly painful subject, we cannot but express 
our conviction that the Polish nation, now writhing under the 
military despotism of the three great northern powers, would never 
have lost its liberty, nor witnessed the exile or enslavement of its 
noblest citizens, had it not violated the essential principles of free- 
dom, both civil and religious, in the persons of its serfs, and of 
those distinguished men, who, in past times, asserted the rights of 
conscience. Had Poland, when she had the power, given liberty 
to the millions of her population who were compelled to till the 
soil for the benefit of her nobles; and respected the religious opinions 
of her children who dissented from the dominant religion, never 
would she have presented the melancholy spectacle which she now 
does. Possessing the elements of strength and national unity, she 
might have defied all opposition, and remained what shé ought to 
be, one of the first nations of Europe. 

Whatever opinions we may privately entertain of the Polish 
insurrection or its issues, one thing is cheering to observe ; its 
chiefs and leaders have determined, in the event of success, to secure 
equal rights to all classes of Poles, and, of course, to give freedom 
to the serfs, and to place the rights of conscience on an inviolable 
basis. 





In another part of our paper will be found copy of correspondence 
which has taken place between the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and the London Division of the 
Provisional Committee of the proposed Evangelical Alliance, on 
the subject of American slavery. We cannot, of course, anticipate 
the decision of the aggregate meeting of the divisional committees, 
which are convened to meet at Birmingham this week, on the im- 
portant questions submitted to them; but we shall be grievously 
disappointed and afflicted, should it be deemed advisable to leave it 
in abeyance, and to give the slave-holders and their abettors the 
idea that they will be welcome to the Alliance. We hope, how- 
ever, better things; and call upon the friends of the abolition who 
may be associated with the movement to do their duty. We are 
pleased to be able to state to our readers, that the Glasgow Eman- 
cipation Society, and the Belfast Auxiliary to the British Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, have adopted similar measures with those 
of the Parent Society in London, on this subject. . 





The only point of importance which has occupied the attention 
of the House of Commons, relating to the Anti-slavery question, 
since the publication of our last number, will be found in the replies 
of Sir Robert Peel to the questions of Mr. Moffatt and Lord John 
Russell on the Sugar duties ; and on the admission of slave-grown 
produce to the British market. In reply to the former, Sir Robert 
Peel said that, “it was the intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
that the proposed reduction of duty, if agreed to by the House of 
Commons, should take effect immediately the report on the resolu- 
tion should have been received ;’’ and in reply to the latter he ob- 
served that, ‘‘ the admission of the sugar of Cuba into the ports of 
this country was not contemplated.” The same remark applies to 
the sugars of Brazil. 





The anti-slavery women of Philadelphia are contemplating a 
‘fair’? next year for the benefit of the Tae Liperty Parry ; 
and they are anxious to have some aid from England, Ireland, and 
Scotland. It may afford some of our readers pleasure to be in- 
formed, that among those interested in it are Dr. Wislar and wife ; 
Elizabeth Lloyd, daughter of Isaac Lloyd; Mr. J. Allinson and 
wife, of Burlington; Elizabeth Nicholson, daughter of Lindsy 
Nicholson, of Twelfth-street Meeting; and Sarah Lewis, daughter 
of Enoch Lewis, We shall be glad to find that many of our female 
friends determine to aid this philanthropic effort; and shall be 
pleased to be made the medium of communication between them and 
our friends in the United States. They intend to make a great 
and general effort. Communications may also be addressed to 
Enoch Lewis, American Citizen Office, Fifth Street between Arch 
and Market, Philadelphia. 





Our readers will, we think, be obliged to us for introducing to 
their attention the poem on “‘ The Crowning crime of Christendom.” 
It is full of vigour and pathos, and breathes the soul of poetry 
throughout. Our pages will be always open to the contributions of 
its highly-gifted author. 





Portrp. 


THE CROWNING CRIME OF CHRISTENDOM. 
BY JAMES HARNARD, ESQ. 


1 saw in the visions of night 

An African village on fire! 

The flames rolled along in their might— 
And the shrieks of the victims rose higher and higher, 
As of infant, and parent, and grey-headed sire. 


The man stealers sprang on their prey ! 
And hundreds were slain or subdued : 
Some perished from utter dismay ; 
And others were slain while for mercy they sued ; 
And the soil they had tilled with their blood was imbued. 


One sight I shall never forget, 
Till the sunbeam of life is denied, 
And the star of my memory shall set-— 
A bridegroom, self-slaughtered, enclasping his bride, 
Who lay murdered, and mangled, and scorched by his side ! 


The captives in fetters were bound ; 

Fear ran thro’ their tremulous frames ; 

And they sobbed as they gazed round and round; 
For where children that day had been playing their games, 
There were carcasses, captives, and smouldering flames. 


The vision fled slowly away, 
And another appeared in its place ; 
T looked on,a beautiful bay, 
And ships in tranquility slept on its face ; 
They were slavers !—the pest of the African race. 


On the shore was a horrible mart, 

Where man was the merchandize sold ; 

Where the best blood that boils through the heart 
Was bartered, as though it were stolid and cold 
As the storm~-beaten rock, or the slave dealer’s gold | 


Sweet babes from their mothers were torn— 
Wives were rent from their husbands away— 
Fond brothers asunder were borne— 

And lovers were parted, and sold far astray, 


Never more'to clasp hands till the great judgment day. 
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I heard them in anguish complain, 

For life without love is but dross; 

But they pleaded for mercy in vain ; 
For the demons who swore by the creed of the cross, 
Turned their faces away with an insolent toss ! 


I gazed on the hot iron brand, 

As it hissed on each ebony skin— 

I saw the slaves borne from the land 
To a slave-ship, and packed in a large loathsome bin, 
ee 


The vision fled slowly away 
And another appeared in its place ;— 
Far around flashed the bright ocean spray, 
And a ship sped along in her beauty and grace, 
Bounding o’er the wild waves with the swift swallow’s pace. 


But pestilence, madness, and death, 

Raged and raved in her dark crowded hold ; 

And the slaves, as they drew their last breath, 
Uncoffined, unwept, e’re their limbs were yet cold, 
O’er the tall vessel’s side were remorselessly rolled ! 

Swift, swift o’er the billowy main, 

Flew onward that death stricken bark ; 

And following as swift in her train, 
Swam many a monstrous and ravenous shark, 
Gorging freely their fill of the carcasses dark. 

As I gazed, the great deep was unsealed ! 

I looked down on the broad oceans bed ; 

And a valley of bones was revealed, 
Which shall yet be an army with banners outspread, 
When the last trumpet sounds, which shall waken the dead ! 


The vision fied slowly away, 

And another appeared in its place; 

Before me a fair region lay— 
Where mountains rose high, like a huge giant race, 
With sweet flowery fields lying calm at their base. 

That land was the land of the slave! 

The scene of his closing career— 

Where the generous, the fond, and the brave, 
Toiled on in their manacles, year after year ; 
Paid with stripes for their labour—their solace a jeer. 


I saw them worn out with their toil, 
Urged on by the slave-driver’s whip ; 
I saw the lash cruelly coil 
Round their scar-covered backs, till the warm blood would drip, 
While a groan faintly fell from the eloquent lip ' 
Enslaved both in body and mind— 
The victims of grief and despair— 
They seemed to their fortune resigned ; 
With no will of their own—for the future no care, 
Like the dumb beasts of burden whose lot is—to bear ! 


I beheld a poor African chief, 
‘Whose name was once honoured afar ; 
Yet meekly he bore with his grief, 
And sang to himself, ‘‘ Callabar ! Callabar ! 
“* Me could die in sweet peace could me see Callabar !’’ 
The vision fied slowly away, 
And another appeared in its place : 
I witnessed the great judgment day— 


. And the branded, down-trodden, enslaved negro race, 


With their tyrants and tesk-masters stood face to face ! 


Then spake One from the cloud which he trod, 

Ivy MAN HAS NO MERCY ON MAN 

How CAN MAN HOP FOR MERCY FROM Gop ? 
And a cry of despair through the multitude ran, 


‘(THERE IS NO HOPE FOR MEN WHO HATH TRAFFICKED IN MAN!”’ 


Colchester. 





FREEDOM versus SLAVERY. 


climate, soil, and productions to Ohio. Both have great water 
power—both have manufacturing facilities—both are genial in 
climate. Kentucky has two staples which Ohio has not—tobacco 
and hemp—but the annual value of both combined is not one-sixth 
of the value of the crop of hay which is peculiar to Ohio, as com- 
pared with Kentucky. In other respects, they are alike, so far as 
natural capabilities are concerned. 

Let us begin the comparison with a view of the manufactures of 
the two states—premising that the population of Ohio, in round 
numbers, may be stated as twice that of Kentucky. In other 
words, the population of the former to that. of the latter is as 
two to one. 


Manufactures.—The amount of capital invested in manufactures 
in 1840, as stated in the census, was as follows : — 
Ohio . : . . $16,905,257 
Kentucky ° . - $5,945,269 





Difference in favour of Ohio $10,959,998 
Nearly three times as much capital invested in manufactures 
in Ohio. 
Commerce.—Compare the capital invested in commerce :— 





Ohio . ‘ $22,200,210 
Kentucky ‘ $10,322,301 
Difference in favour of Ohio $11,878,909 


One million and a half more than twice as much capital invested 
in commerce in Ohio, 


Mines and Forest.—Take next the products of the mines and of 
the forest :-— 
Ohio.—Mines ° “ , $2,069,859 





Forest . -« $500,000 
$2,569,859 
Kentucky.—Mines . « $1,242,062 
Forest . $200, 
$1,642,062 
Difference in favour of Ohio. - $927,797 3 


To reduce the whole matter to a smaller compass, let us give the 
per cent. estimates :— 
Excess of the population of Ohio ’ . 94 per cent. 
of the capital invested in manufactures in Ohio 185 per cent. 
of the capital invested in commerce in Ohio , 115 per cent. 
»» of the products of mines and the forest 60 per cent. 


It is seen at a glance, that so far as these items are concerned, 
not only is Ohio, as a state, far richer than Kentucky, but there is 
much greater wealth relatively to the population in Ohio than in 
Kentucky. Were no more capital invested in commerce and in 
manufactures in the former than the latter, relatively to the popula- 
tion, it would be not quite twice as much as in Kentucky—that is, 
only $32,000,000; but the real amount we have invested is 
$39,105,467 ! 

True, it may be said, but what you gain in a comparison of. the 
manufactures and commerce of the two states, you lose in a com- 
parative view of the agricultural values. This, also, is easily 
tested. And here, instead of relying upon the census statistics of 
1840, as we did in the tables above constructed, we prefer to take 
the estimates by Mr, Ellsworth, commissioner of patents, of the 
crops of 1844. They are, at least, as correct as the former, and 
have the advantage of exhibiting the resources of the Union at a 


later period : — 


” 
” 


The following article on the relative prosperity of the free state of 
Ohio, as compared with the slave-state of Kentucky, is taken from 
the Cincinatti Morning Herald, and affords another and striking 
proof of the curse of slavery, Ohio and Kentucky are contiguous 
states, At the last census the population of Kentucky was 
779,828, including the slaves of Ohio, 1,619,467. 

It is labour which produces wealth. Kentucky is efiniler § in 








Ohio. Kentucky. 
Wheat, bushels 15,969,000 3,974,000 
Barley, ” 191,000 14,000 
Oats, a 20,393,000 11,901,000 
Rye, ” 840,000 2,316,000 
Buckwheat, ,, 792,000 13,000 
Indian Corn, ,, 48,000,000 47,500,000 
Potatoes, eS 4,847,000 1,371,000 
Tobacco Ibs. 6,888,000 57,555,000 
Cotton, po —_—-— 880,000 
Rice, pb 19,000 
Silk, & 31,500 5,810 
Sugar, os 4,380,000 2,447,000 
Hay, tons 1,876,000 164,000 
Flax & Hemp ,, 1,000 12,000 
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It is needless to go into an estimate of the aggregate values. 
The table shows at once, that Ohio possesses double the agricul- 
tural weaith of Kentucky. Her Indian corn and wheat alone are 
worth the whole of the products of Kentucky, as set down in the 
foregoing table. The aggregate value of all those products only 
exceed by one-fourth the value of the simple item of hay in Ohio. 

Kentucky raises three times as much tobacco, and twelve times 
as much hemp as Ohio, but the aggregate value of all these items 
in Kentucky does not-equal the value of the single article of oats in 
Ohio. While Ohio raises four times as much wheat, thirteen times 
as much barley, nearly twice as much oats, sixty times as much 
buckwheat, nearly four times as many potatoes, not quite twice as 
much sugar, and eleven times as much hay, as Kentucky. 

When to all this we add that Kentucky possesses 1,000,000 
acres of land more than Ohio, is, at least, in equal natural resources, 
was settled at an earlier period, and had a population of 73,000 
when Ohio was a wilderness; while now, after a race of forty 
years, Ohio has twice the population, three times the manufacturing 
and commercial wealth, and more than double the agricultural, 
then we are prepared to form some estimate of the comparative 
value of the free-labour and slave-labour systems. 


Home Entelligence. 


A deputation from the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, com- 
posed of the Treasurer and Secretary, Messrs. Geo. W. Alexande: and 
John Scoble, have recently visited the following places, on Anti-Slavery 
business, viz. Colchester, Ipswich, Woodbridge, Norwich, Cambridge, and 
Saffron-Walden. The following is an abstract of their Report :— 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


A meeting of the Norwich Auxiliary Anti-slavery Society was held 
on Tuesday evening last, at the Friends’ Meeting House, Goat Lane, at 
which a large numer of our fellow citizens attended. The chair was 
taken by 

J. J. Gurnzy, Esq., who contended, in an argumentative and eloquent 
speech, that the only way of abolishing the Slave Trade was by the abo- 
lition of slavery altogether. 

J. Scosre, Esq., the Secretary o the Parent Society, said, that, 
although slavery had fallen in our own colonies, we had only to cast our 
eyes on the colonies and territories of other powers to see that the 
evil existed to a fearful extent. Seven millions of slaves stiJl suffered 
under the oppressive yoke, under professedly Christian Governments, in 
connexion with an active and increasing system of slave traffic. There 
are no less than 3,000,000 in the Brazils; a nearly equal number in the 
United States; in Cuba and Porto Rico, 800,000; in the French 
colonies about 250,000 ; in the islands and colonies under the Dutch, 
Danish, and Swedish Governments, 100,000; Texas, 30,000; in the 
South American Republics, 400,000; making in all more than seven 
millions. Yet this number, appalling as it was, was but a remnant of 
that mighty host of Africans, who, during the last four centuries, had 
been stolen from their native soil, to toil, suffer, and die, on the cotton 
and sugar plantations of the Western World. Probably the entire number 
of slaves which had been removed by fraud or force from Africa, to 
gratify the lust of wealth, could not be less than 40,000,000! Of these 
and their descendants 7,000,000 still remain to appeal to the sympathies, 
and to demand the efforts of the humane and the free. In connexion 
with the vast system of slavery to which he had referred, Mr. Scoble 
said there was an extensive slave trade carried on, which assumed two 
forms, the internai and the external. The internal slave trade, though 
existing in all slave countries, developed itself in its most hideous forms 
in the United States. After stating that it was estimated that from 
60,000 to 80,000, and sometimes even 100,000 slaves passed from one 
hand to another, by sale or otherwise, annually, which involved the 
disruption of the most holy and tender ties, he gave the following anec- 
dotes as illustrative of the character which it sometimes assumes. 
A valued friend of mine, in America, who was once a slave-holder, 
but under the ennobling influence of Christianity had emancipated 
his slaves, told me, that, on going once into a slave mart, he saw among 
those to be sold, a remarkably fine slave. When put up for sale, the 
auctioneer described him as a man of much physical power, and a skilful 
worker in iron. Such a man it was expected would bring a large price, 
and such was the case. There was a slave purchaser present, an itinerant 
trafficker in the bodies of men, who, as the bidding proceeded, kept ahead 
of the rest, which the poor slave observed. After a time, the slave 
stepped off the block, and said to his bidder: ‘‘ Well, master, I percive 
that you intend to buy me; but sir, if you buy’ me, you must buy my 
wife too, theré she stands crying yonder.’’ ‘I don’t know that I shall 
purchase you,”’ said he; ‘get upon the block.” The bidding went on,. 








this person still keeping in advance. The slave again in great enxiety 
stepped off the block, and made a similar request, and met with a like 
repulse. In a short time after, this slave-dealer bought the slave, who 
then said: ‘‘ Master, my wife and I are much attached to each other; 
she will be of little use to her master when I am gone; you may buy her 
cheap; do master, buy my wife, and I will be a faithful slave to you: 
I am a skilful worker in iron, and will bring you good wages ; do master, 
buy my wife.’’ ‘I came not,” said he, ‘‘ to buy your wife, but you.’’ 
On this, the slave turned and embraced her tenderly, clasping her in his 
arms, when, as if a new thought had struck him, he came again to his 
master, and said, ‘‘ You must buy my wife, and I will be to you a faithful 
slave.’’ His master sternly refused his request. ‘‘ Well,’’ said he, ‘if 
you will not buy my wife, I will never be your slave,’”’ and immediately 
killed himself with a weapon which he drew from his pocket, in the market 
place. When I say wife, I mean the woman he called so, for by the law 
of the slave -states, the honourable relation of husband and wife is forbidden 
to the slave. The same friend, (continued Mr. Scoble) also told me, 
that he was present at the embarkation of a number of slaves, at which 
a few minutes delay was occasioned by one of the poor women, who 
remained behind to perform a necessary act of maternal care for her 
infant. This so excited the anger of the master, that when she came up 
he inquired in a rage the cause of her detention. She explained to him 
the cause of delay, but his rage was such that he snatched the child 
abruptly from the woman’s arm, and holding it up, asked who would take 
it. Unnatural and revolting as was this offer, yet a monster was found 
to take the child; and the poor mother had to embark in the steamer 
without the child which God had given to her to comfort her in her 
degradation and sorrow. On the subject of the external or African Slave 
Trade, Mr. Scoble said, from a parliamentary paper, which he had ana- 
lyzed, he found that for a period of nineteen years prior to 1844, the 
number of vessels and slavers that arrived at Ports in the Brazil, the 
Spanish colonies, &c., was 2,313, and that these landed 657,187 slaves. 
The probability is, that a million were shipped in these vessels from the 
African coast during that time. But this by no means gave an accurate 
idea of the full extent of the Slave Trade; probably three times that 
number had been shipped during the nineteen years. In reference to 
the mortality during the middle passage, Mr. Scoble said it amounted 
on an average from 20 to 25 per cent. on the shipments. In illustration 
of the horrors which sometimes accompany this inhuman traffic, Mr. 
Scoble gave the following anecdote on the authority of Sir. Robert Peel. 
A slaver which had taken on board a cargo of 900 slaves at Mozambique 
was, about three days after sailing, overtaken by a storm at sea; the 


-hatehes were closed, and every step taken to. prepare the vessel for the 
' hreatened danger; when the storm had abated, the hatches were opened, 


and lo! 300 of the wretched slaves were found dead, and the rest were 
in a state of frenzy and fever. Again the storm came on, and the hatches 
were again closed ; but on opening them a second time, another 300 were 


‘found d. Theship was put back for Mozambique, but on its arrival 


in port, only 100 of the original number that composed the cargo 
were found alive. The ship was again refilled, proceeded on its 
voyage, and though great were the losses which the owners of the 
ship had sustained, yet the profits of the sale of the second cargo 
abundantly covered all, andleft an immense surplus as their reward. 
Mr. Scoste then proceeded to give details in reference to the results 
of emancipation in the British colonies, which proved the high estimate 
the enfranchised negroes placed on their freedom; Mr. Scoble said they. 
were increasing in numbers, in knowledge, and respectability, notwith- 
standing the efforts which had been made to impede their progress by 
unjust laws, the old planter spirit, and oppressive taxation. To show 
the influence which emancipation had on the better class of planters, 
Mr. Scoble said, that one of them, a Barbadian, had observed to him : 
‘¢ Mr. Scoble, I well remember the time when, if I had met Mr. Wilber- 
force or Mr. Buxton, I could have put a pistol ball through their 
brains, or a dagger through their hearts, so great was my rage 
against them; but now if I could see either of them, I could go 
down on my knees and embrace theirs, and bless them for the 
abolition of slavery.’’ Another planter, of this class, said emphatically, 

‘‘The day which made our people free, emancipated us.’”’?’ Mr, 

Scoble then proceeded to direct the attention of the meeting to 
several points of great importance connected with colonial legislation, 
immigration, and the course pursued by government in relation to the — 
removal of the stipendiary magistracy. He showed that the object of the 
laws and ordinances of the colonial legislature, passed within the last two 
or three years, was to bring the labourers once more within the power of 
the planters, and that the greatest activity was necessary on the part of 
the friends of freedom in this country, to defeat the base design. He parti- 
cularly dwelt on the injustice,'impolicy, craelty, and demoralizing influence 
of Coolie emigration to the emancipated colonies, and »rged the firm 
protest of all present against so iniquitous a scheme. He denounced the 
system of taxation resorted to in the colonies, which, while it relieved the 

planters, as a body, to the greatest extent, heavily burdened the labourers 
by imposts on their food, their clothing, the materials of which they built, 
their habitations, for the purpose of creating a fund to bring in foreign | 
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labour to compete with that of the emancipated slaves. Independently of 
the foreign object of the society, its existence was required to preserve the 
rights secured by the great act for the abolition of slavery. Mr. Scoble 
concluded his speech by recommending renewed efforts in behalf of the 
slave population throughout the world, and the watchful guardianship of 
abolitionists in this country over ‘he whole field of Christian philanthropy, 
(Cheers.) 

G. W. ALtexanper, Esq., the treasurer of the society, retharked, that 
in the United States, Brazil, and other slave-holding countries, there hes 
been a great progress in abolition sentiments. Anti-slavery advocates are 
amongst them, and now in the United States there are forty Anti-slavery 
newspapers ; in Holland, a periodical; in France, another ; in Denmark 
and in Sweden measures have been taken to abolish slavery in their re- 
spective colonies. Further, the Bey of Tunis has declared slavery at an 
end in his dominions; and this is the result of the direct labours of the 
London Anti-slavery Society. Not only in the northern states of America 
are our principles promulgated, but in the southern also; in Kentucky end 
Maryland, Clay and Dr. Snodgrass are labouring as editors of Anti-slavery 
publications ; and, though persecuted, yet they are determined to persist. 
Another encouraging circumstance is the ‘increase in the quantity of free- 
labour sugar and of coffee in our colonies; these and other results of 
emancipation lead us to say with Thomas Clarkson, “ the finger of God is 
in it,’’ and cheer us with the prospect that slavery will very soon be 
abolished all over the world. (Cheers. ) 

‘Rev. T. Crowes said, the blood rises within one when he hears of the 
atrocious evils of this system ; and, though we cannot approve of the self- 
sacrifice of the man who would not serve the master that refused to buy 
his wife, yet as a heathen or a Roman the act would be esteemed a glorious 
one. And when he thought of the possibility of a war between this 
country and America, and which the folly of America seemed bent on 
provoking, he trembled for the result, lest a God, outraged in his creatures 
—a God, who pities the oppressed, aud ‘who listens to their cry, though 
they may not know how to pray aright to him,—lest he who bends down 
to hear the groanings of the slave, should pour down a torrent of wrath, 
overwhelming this vast country with a deluge of blood such as man never 
witnessed! And O! might God raise up such a body of men, in this 
country and America, that by their combined efforts, such an outbreak 
may be averted, and peace and liberty may crown their efforts. (Cheers.) 

The SHERIFF OF THE CiTY, in a few words, moved a resolution on the 
subject of Coolie immigration to the colonies, which deprecated its con- 
tiguance as unjust and injurious, and urged on Her Majesty’s government 
the duty of putting an immediate termination to its existence. 

Rev. Mr, BicNnoip supported the resolution, and in the course of his 
speech intimated that the Brazilian’slavers resorting to the Bights of Benin, 
were on the watch to seize the schooner ‘‘ Dove,’”’ belonging to the Baptist 
Mission, established at Fernando Po. She had once been chased, but by 
her superior sailing, had escaped the fangs of the slave-dealers. It was, 
however, by no means improbable, that an attempt might be made by these 
audacious marauders to cut her out of harbour. 

The CHAIRMAN, after expressing his regret at the unavoidable absence 
of his friends, Wm. Brock, Andrew Reed snd John Alexander, who had 
other engagements, said, that it was of the utmost importance that the 
society should be maintained in all its pristine vigour at the present time. 
Since the abolition of slavery in the colonies, there had arisen, even under 
the auspices of the government of Great ritain, certainly not exactly 
the old system—the typhus fever of slavery—but certain evils of a typhoid 
kind—evil bearing just the relation to slavery that typhoid diseases did to 
typhus fever. The immigration of Coolie labourers into the Mauritius, 
and other West Indian Islands was an exemplification of this; it was 
typhoid in every respect, as near as possible to the old abomination of 
negro slavery. When he (the Chairman) was in Cuba, visiting one of the 
barocoons there, he saw a man who had just purchased some of these 
labourers, noting down in his pocket-book the particulars of their height, 
their muscles, &c., just as if he had been the purchaser of so many 
bullocks, and then they were conducted to the estate ; but, among them 
there was not a single female. There were many whole estates without a 
single female. Can anything be conceived of—more abominable or 
atrocious? They import the stronger animal, work him to death, and 
then goto Asia for more. “Now, here was the exact use of our society. 
Unless there was a body to watch, there would be very little hope for the 
final triumph of our cause. But our friend Scoble makes himself ac- 
quainted with all these new plots which endanger the liberty of the negro, 
and he has free access to the Colonial office, where he lays the whole thing, 
in black and white, before Mr. Secretary Gladstone. He (the Chairman) 
had been with him there, and could testify that there was a desire to do 
rightly. But, at the same time, there was no hope from the society, or 
rom the Colonial office, unless efforts were well backed up by public 
opinion. As the meeting rose to depart, Mr. Scoble begged to urge on 
all present the importance to the society, and the cause of freedom, of a 
wider circulation of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. The following morning 
a deputation met a party of Indies at the Assembly Room, where a 
Female Auxiliary to the Parent Society was formed. 

CotcuesTeR, 5th March, — The deputation held a public meeting at 





the Friends’ Meeting House in this town, which was extremely well 
attended. The chair was filled by Thomas Catchpool, _ Esq., and the 
deputation were assisted by several old friends of the cause who were 
present. The subjects to which attention was directed were the present 
extent and character of slavery and the slave-trade,—West India legis- 
latien,—Coolie immigration,—the results of emancipation, &c., &¢., which 
appeared to interest the audience deeply. Appropriate resolutions were 
passed. 

Ipswicn, 6th March.—In this town the deputation held a public 
meeting in the Town-Hall, which was kindly lent by the mayor for the 
occasion. This noble room was crowded by a large and influential body 
of persons, among whom we were pleased to observe several clergymen 
and dissenting ministers. The Rev. Mr. Dickenson, of Playford, son-in- 
law of the Venerable Thomas Clarkson, the Rev. Mr. Notcutt, Dykes 
Alexander, Esq., and others, took part in the proceedings which produced 
a marked effect. The deputation visited Mr. Clarkson the next day at 
Playford Hall, and though they found him extremely feeble in bodily 
health, they also found his interest in the Anti-Slavery cause, for which 
he has toiled for more than sixty years, unabated, and his desire to pro- 
mote it as strong as ever. 

WoopsripeGe, 9th March. — Held a ‘public meeting in the evening, in 
the Friends’ Meeting House, which was respectably attended; and the 
Anti-Slavery feeling of the friends of the cause in that town evidently 
revived. The Rev. John Rees filled the Chair. - 

CamBripGE, 1]th March. — The Town Hall having been readily and 
courteously granted for the purpose by the mayor, the deputation held a 
public meeting there, which was fully attended, and went off with great 
spirit. Richard Foster, Esq., of Brooklands, was chairman. 

SarFrRon-Wa.pEN, 12th March.—The meeting in this town was held 
in the Agricultural Hall, the Mayor in the chair. It was fully attended. 
Deep sympathy was evinced for the suffering slave, Besides the mayor, 
who thoroughly entered into the spirit of the Society, the deputation was 
aided by W. G. Gibson, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Haycroft, and others. The 
following*morning the deputation met a party of ladies, who, they rejoice 
to say, have formed themselves into an Auxiliary Society. . 

The deputation are much pleased to be able to add to the foregoing 
summary of their proceedings, that, in every town they have visited, they 
have met with a warm response from their old friends; and that the Anti- 
Slavery feeling is as warm and cordial as ever. 





Colonial Entelligence, 


JaMAIcA.-—Cotton.--We have seen some samples of very beautifu 
cotton, grown during the past season in St. Andrew’s, by Henry Gourgues, 
Esq., of this city. It appears that Mr. Gourgues has kept in cultivetion 
asmall nursery of cotton trees for the last three years, durir ; which 
period he, each season, has produced beautiful samples. Three years agoy 
Mr. Gourgues exported the crop of 10} acres of the staple, and which 
yielded him a profit of more than £11 per acre. It is indeed a pity that 
some of our enterprising <.zriculturists do not engage in the cotton culture. 
It would, we are assured, be productive of a large return for the outlay, 
and would prove, that even without growing sugar and coffee, our island 
is a valuable appendage to the British crown.—Falmouth Post. 

Disprensaries.—During the sitting of the house last night, Mr. R. W. 
Smith gave notice of his intention, when the House go into the state of 
the island, to move the following resolutions :-— 

‘« That as it is in evidence before this House that numbers of the rural 
population die, whose lives might be saved by medical care, it becomes the 
incumbent duty of the legislature to arrest the progress of an evil detri- 
mental to the interests of humanity and welfare of this island. 

‘¢ That this House do not pass any measure, or appropriate any sum of 
money, for the purpose of introducing foreign labourers, until provisions 
shall be first made for securing to the native population of the island the 
benefits of medical care, with a view to the preservation of life.’’— Morn- 
ing Journal. 

A Cotorep Preacner.—We copy from the Falmouth Post the 
following extract relating to our estimable friend the Rev. J. W. Pen- 
nington, who, it will be remembered, was in this country in 1843, as a 
delegate to the General Anti-slavery Convention, and whose conduct and 
talent won for him universal esteem. ‘‘ Mr. Pennington, a coloured 
gentleman from America, who has already been introduced to the public 
of this island by our daily contemporaries, as formerly a slave in ‘ free 
America,’ as having shaken off his bonds some ten years since, and now as 


a man of talent, education, and humanity, seeking ‘ to efilist’ the sym- — 


pathies of the good in his behalf, to enable him to rescue from thraldom 
an aged mother and young sister,’ preached twice on Sunday last, towards 
this end: first in the morning in Spanish Town, and in the evening at 
Coke Chapel, on the Parade in this city. His eloquence is spoken of by 
all who heard him on either occasion, as of a very high natural order, and 
very chastely cultivated; and this is rendered the more creditable and re- 


markable from the fact, as represented by the journal, that ‘ten years ago ~ 
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he was an ignorant slave, not knowing the alphabet; by application, after 
his eseape, he has stored his mind with knowledge, and by that very appli- 
cation has gratified the firs: wish of his heart, viz., to read the Scriptures 
in the original tongues : this, we are assured, by those capable of judging, 
he does with great facility,’’’ 

* Coonies.—The Madarni from Calcutta, with Coolies, arrived off the 
eaat end on Friday last.—Jam, Timee, Feb. 23. 

Baitisn Guiana.—New Ordinances.--The court of policy has 
been sitting, and had passed the two bills, which has been for some weeks 
before it, one for enlarging the jurisdiction of the Inferior Criminal, the 
other of the Inferior Civil Courts. The first-named tribunals consists of a 
sheriff and three justices of the peace. The sheriff sits as president. The 
courts are holden once in each month, and in each county there being a 
. sheriff; who is an officer on the civil list, for each of the three. Hitherto 
the jurisdiction of these courts has extended only to the power of fining to 
the amount of £20 sterling, or 190 dollars currency, and of imprisoning 
for three months. The most remarkable feature of the new ordinance is, 
that the power of imprisonment is to be increased to six months. The 
inferior civil courts are holden in the counties of Demerara and Berbice 
before a single judge. Hitherto, no claims exceeding £20 sterling could 
be recovered in these courts. Now, debts to the amount of £50 are re- 
coverable. The ordinance relative to these latter tribunals will abridge 
considerably the profits of the lawyers and of the officers of the law; but 
these results are more than counterbalanced by the great relief that will be 
afforded to the litigant of suing in a cheap, instead of an expensive court. 
Some objections have been made to both these measures; but on the 
whole, they seem to be very popular with the community. A clause to 
each of them suspends their operation till four months from the date of 
their publication, that is, until about the middle of June.—R. Gazette, 
Feb. 18th. 


Coo.ius.—We find the following in the Times :—The Manchester, a 
very handsome ship, 102 days from Calcutta, arrived to-day in the river 
with 279 immigrants on board. There are 216 men, 40 women, 16 boys 
and girls, and 7 infants, Five immigrants and the surgeon died on board. 
The surgeon’s death occurred about 10 days after sailing, but his place 
was supplied at the Cape. There are two cabin passengers, a commis- 
sariat officer and his lady.—Feb. 6th. 

The Manchester brought accounts of a large number of people from 
captured slaves (over 1800) having been taken into St. Helena ; and that 
a request had been forwarded to Sierra Leone for tonnage to convey them 
to the West Indies. 

On the 16th of Feb., the Thetis arrived with 258 Coolies from Calcutta. 
The Zamerlane was shortly expected. At first, these people are unsettled 
and wandering, quick at resenting fancied insult, and prone to change 
employ after employ. Then they settle down a little and stay more in 
one place. On the whole, they seem likely to turn out a not very profitable 
baygain, as compared with the Madeirans or even the Africans, who cost 
the colony so much less, and are so much more useful.— Emery’s Journal, 
Feb. 18tb. 

‘Tux Sraives Onpinance :—The popular dissatisfaction with the at- 
tempt to give planter magistrates, sitting as an inferior Criminal Court, 
the power of whipping to the amount of 39 stripes, with imprisonment 
or-fine, continues to increase. Another meeting of freeholders to petition 
the Queen not to approve of it, was held at Victoria, on Friday last.— 
Record, Jan. 2\st. 

Dowtwica.—The imports during the year 1845, amounted to £641,015. 


The produce shipped during the year, was 3189 hhds, 738 tierces, and | 


2623 barrels of sugar; molasses, 1055 puns. : 
coffee, 75,427 Ibs. ; cocoa, 17,906 Ibs. 

Mapereans:—The Barque Standard, of Liverpool, consigned to 
Mzssrs. Booxer, Broruers, and Co., arrived in the river this morning 
from Madeira with 187 Portuguese immigrants. We have heard, that 
this vessel has been privately chartered; and that of the immigrants 
brought, 50 are intended for plantation Sparta, and a like number for 
Windsor Castle, on the Arabian coast. We have not been informed what 
is the destination of the remaining 87: whether they have been brought 
out for estates, or have come to the colony on their private account. 

Two other vessels from Madeira are expected to follow the Standard 
immediately with immigrants.—R. Gazette, Feb. 12th. 

AccipEent To Rev. Jos. Kerry :—We record with deep regret the 
accident which has befallen our esteemed friend Mr. Ketley, and trust he 
may soon be restored to his wonted health and activity, The particulars 
of the accident are thus given in the Congregational Record of the 21st. 
of January last :—‘‘ We are sorry to record a providential occurrence of a 
serious nature, and which had well nigh proved fatal, to the Rev. Joseph 
Ketley. While on his way to the new station of the Congregational 
Dissenters at Greenfield, on the East Coast, near to Mahaica, on Thurs- 


13 bhds. and 7 qr. casks ; 


day evening last, meeting with some obstruction at the bridge east of | 


Vietoria, eccasioning a sudden jerk of the gig, the lad driving was 
from, hig seat into the road. Having the reins still in his hand, the horse 








animal that he was in imminent peril, Mr. Ketley jumped out. Simulta- 
neously with this, the horse suddenly turned at right angles, as if to regain 
the road, and thus brought the left wheel over bothlegs. Several persons 
were soon on the spot, who conveyed him to one of their cottages, where 
almost immediately appeared the humane John Allt, Esq., of Bellefield, 
accompanied by Dr. Collins of, the Mahaica Garrison, who was provi- 
dentially dining with Mr.Allt at that instant. Mr. Ketley was speedily 
conveyed to Mr. Allt’s residence, where Dr. Collins, with Dr. Edmund, 
who had by this time arrived from plantation John & Cove, examined the 
extent of the injuries, and found the left leg was broken in several 
pieces just above the ankle; and otherwise internally lacerated. It was 
set, Mr. K., as may be supposed, suffering great agony. Considering 
the amount of danger, th» patient is doing well. The horse was unin- 
jured, and the lad escaped with a few slight bruises.’’ 


Tarn1pav :—Coortres ;—The Duchess of Argyle, after a passage of 97 
days, reached Port of Spain in safety on the 11th of February, bringing 
with her 267 men and women and 23 children. Other vessels, the Duke 
of Bedford and the Medusa were to follow. 


Frazs :—The Colony has been thrown into a considerable state of alarm 
by several fires which have recently occurred, attributed to incendiaries. 
It is however believed that all the fires were altogether accidental.— 
Spectator, Feb. 14th, 

Sr, Vincent :—-The labourers imported into this island from Madeira, 
to improve (among other advantages) the character of the native peasantry, 
have commenced the work of improvement, it seems, at the wrong end. 
The Observer says :-— 

*¢ A Correspondent has brought to our notice a practice of the recently 
imported Maderese which cannot be too promptly checked. Numbers 
we are told may be seen traversing the streets on Saturday and Sunday 
begging. This vagrancy is a novel feature with us, and will very soon 
extend its baneful influence to the more idle and ill-disposed of our own 
people. Nor will this be the extent of the evil—for it will soon produce 
serious results to the people themselves, and render their service less 
efficient than was hoped. We have observed one or two parties in town, 
but we had no conception that the practice was so general, or carried on by 
so many as our correspondent represents it to be. One or two instances 
of punishment under the vagrant act, and a firm determination of the 
public not to give anything, would soon put a stop to it. We thank our 
correspondent for his letter, which we would publish, did we not think 
that he viewed the matter perhaps foo gravely, and that he has mistaken 


the cure.’’ 


The weather here continue fine but dry, and rain was desired for the 
young canes. ‘‘ The prospect of the crop,’’ the Observer says, ‘‘is generally 
represented as most favourable, and that about the same quantity of sugar 
is made as was at the same period last year—the crop for 1847 is repre- 
sented to be much more forward, and the cultivation much greater in : 
extent.” 

Banamas :—We copy from the Bahama papers the following official 
statement of the census of that colony, which shows the extent of the 


population of that colony ;— 


Census of Population, 1845. 





Males. Females, 

New Providence......s.ecescccseeeess 8712 4673 
Eleuthera and Current Island .......... 1748 1697 
Spanish Wells and Cays ..........0.+- 143 124 
Harbor Island .......ccececceeeecess 887 858 
De ic ncichaustasascescen i. 
BE IE cc ncccadccaceucsecscess O88 326 
BIGD we cacwsccccccecceccesecsccccese 6942 948 
OS EE Se 261 
Grand Bahama ....... maeee 454 358 
Andros Island eeceee aie = 401 358 
Watling’s Island............ 166 149 
Ragged Island ...ccgecccccnceccccces 166 167 
is innacc.once cens$eeccee 96 65 
Mayaguana oe 0680 graces 6 3 
Grand Cay, Turks eas RIASES in eave ar 881 
Salt Cay, Turks Island ........ aetmeae se 393 
I, gwbd 6 dnc cenuny ohse0ncecsce 80 92 
PE tel dich cip aban eee dean anewss 888 794 
Crooked ey Suriune Island, and 

Ie rian <sn000 cancasence 483 452 

13032 13459 
Total. cecees 28491 
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Sinics Intelligence. 


Untrep States.— Virginia. —The Convention question was finally 
disposed of, in the Virginia House of Delegates, on the 9th instant. The 
proposition that the Convention should be organized on the white basis of | 
representation, was negafived, yeas 54, nays77. The bill was then indefi- 
nitely postponed, by a vote of 85 to 46. This is the beginning of the 
battle. And the progress of the fight tells well for future victory. Every 
thing for the last three years has tended to strengthen the slave power ; it 
has had pretty much its own way; and we were surprised to find in Vir- 
ginia so close a vote for a convention upon the white basis. 

Fifty-four yeas! and the members voting them representing the only 
growing parts of the state! What more could: be asked? From this 
time forward the slave power will decrease in strength; it is diminishing 
that strength by its fanaticism and ultra conduct; and this, added to 
natural causes, and a deepening moral and religious sentiment, will wring 
from it its usurped mastery of authority, and confer upon it the majority 
of votes to whom it rightfully belongs. “When placed there, slavery falls. 
The refusal on the part of the majority in Virginia to grant a convention 
on the white basis, will swell the ranks of freedom in that state, and 
enable them, ere many years pass, to carry the day. The Old Dominion 
is ripening fast for the conflict, and, when ready, she will strike a blow 
that will make slavery reel to its very centre.—True American, Feb. 18. 


Missouri. — Free basis.— Missouri comes up bravely. She is not 
to be controlled by the prejudice or power of the South. If slavery pre- 
vails there, slave-holders have a sense of justice strong enough to do what 
is right as regards the true basis of representation. The convention of 
that State has resolved to change the Constitution, so as to apportion the 
Representatives in the Legislature upon the number of free white persons! 
This is a step forward. It looks like doing justice to the whites at least, 
and promising it, hereafter, to the blacks. Said a wise Southern statcs- 
man, ‘‘ the. best entering wedge for emancipation hereafter would be the 
establishment of the free basis.’’ 

The South now has an advantage over the North, which will not always 
endure. The slave is a person so far as regards voting, and under the law 
of the’ South, property in every other respect. Where is the justice of 
this? It cannot be defended on principle, and if ever the question comes 
before the people it will be put down. We make the prediction, with 
Texas Annexation staring us in the face, that the constitution of the 


United States will be changed so as to give the free voters of the country 


equality of representation..—True American. 

ALABAMA.— Horrible.—Would such an advertisement as the following 
appear in a community where the horrible business referred to was not 
regarded as a legitimate one? The Liberty Press, of New York, copies it 
from the Sumter County Whig, published at Livingston, Alabama :— 

‘* Negro Dogs. — The undersigned, having bought the entire pack of 
negro dogs, (of the Hays and Allen stock,) he now proposes to catch 
runaway negroes. His charges will be three dollars per day for hunting, 
and fifteen dollars for catching a ruraway. He resides 3} miles north of 
Livingston, near the lower Jones’ Bluff Road. 

** Nov. 6. 1845—6m. 

Movement 1n ALABAMA.—By the Tuscaloosa (Ala.) Journal, we 
learn that a special committee of the House of Representatives of that 
state, have submitted a report, accompanied by a bill, prohibiting, under 
severe penalties, the introduction of slaves by non-residents or traders.— 
The Journal says: ‘‘ The committee complain that our slave popu ation 
is becoming too numerous for the interest and security of the citizens of 
state; and that non-resident planters send their slaves among us, and 


‘6 Witt1am GAMBREL.”’ 


withdraw the proceeds of their labour to be expended in other states.: 


They further express the fear that, as popular opinion is setting itself 
against the continuation of slavery in Kentucky, Virginia, and other states, 
wé may be overrun with this class of population.” 

Lovis1ana.—Slave revolt.—The New Orleans Delta publishes the 
following account of an attempted revolt of slaves near that city on the 13th 
instant. The only remedy for slave insurrections is immediate emanci- 
pation. The end is not yet!” 

‘Qn Friday morning an insurrection of the negroes took place on the 
plantation of Messrs. Howitt, Heran, and Co., about ten miles below the 
city, on the line of the Mexican Gulf Railway. As far as we can gather 
from the various statements afloat, we believe the following particulars are 
as correct as can be obtained at present. A negro man belonging to Mr, 
Howitt had been refractory for some time past, for which he was threatened 
with punishment. On Friday last, about noon, he committed another 
fault, and became tbusive. The overseer ordered him to be whipped, 
and called the driver to lay him down by force for that purpose. The 
negro replied to this that no white man should ever whip him and live. 
This appeared to be the signal for an outbreak, for the driver then refused 
to perform his duty. The overseer finding himself powerless and in 
danger, went for assistance to the adjoining plantation of Mr. Sydney 
Stery, and returned with Mr. Batts, his overseer, each being armed. On 
entering the plantation, they found the negroes, about seventy in number, 
had quit their work, and many of the men were grouped together, as if 





‘| in consultation. The two overseers approached, and demanded of them 





to retun to their work forthwith, or all should be punished. Just 
at this moment Mr. Story entered, having a sword cane in his hand. 
The overseers had scarcely ceased speaking when the negro-driver bid 
them defiance, and calling to the others, he shouted—* Now let us kill 
| them all—Liberty or Death !”” Here a general melee commenced, and 
each of the whites were wounded by the hoes which the negroes used. 
Mr. Batts was clinched by the driver, when Mr. Story drew the sword 
from his cane and stabbed the latter, but he would not let go his hold, and 
the other overseer then fired and shot him dead on the spot. The cars 
coming in sight at this time on their way up, means were taken by the 
wife of the overseer and some others to stop them. Fortunately six or 
seven hunters, with their fowling pieces, were returning to town, and went 
to the aid of Mr. Story and the two overseers. With their assistance the 
revolt was checked, and several of the negroes fled from the plantation, 
some of them badly wounded ; and one was killed as he was aiming a 
second blow at one of the last named party. The women and children in 
the neighbourhood were gathered together very speedily, placed in the cars 
for safety, and sent up to town. Yesterday all the planters of that section 
formed themselves into a court of investigation, and ordered every. negro 
on the plantation of Messrs. Howitt, Heran and Co’s plantation to be 
severely flogged, which sentence was carried into immediate effect. We 
learn farther, that some seven or eight of the ringleaders are still in the 
woods. We omitted to state that Mr. Story brought twenty of his hands 
with him to aid, if necessary, in tying down the first offender and the driver; 
and when the affray commenced, they did good service in protecting their 
masters.” 


Kentucky. Tse Gac Law.—The law proposed in the Kentucky 
Legislature, and which was designed to reach Mr. Clay’s True American, 
has been deprived of its most objectionable feature, as we learn by the 
following letter from Frankfort, to the Louisville Journal : 

‘I have learned that in the committee of the whole in the Senate they 
have struck out the objectionable section of the bill in relation to slaves ; 
and that an amendment, offered by Mr. Helm, has been, or will be agreed 
to, to this effect: ‘That if any person shall hereafter wilfully and ma- 
liciously excite, or shall wilfully and maliciously attempt to excite, any 
slave within this commonwealth to insurrection or rebellion against the 
laws of this state, or against the lawful authority of his owner, by the 


publication of any newspaper, handbill, circular, or by other means, he © 
“shall be liable to a certain fine,’ &c. 


It appears to me that this amend- 
ment makes the Bill altogether unobjectionable, It does not seem to 
trammel the liberty of the press, and it furnishes legal remedy for an 
offence, which would otherwise be without any other remedy but the 
illegal action of the people.”’ 


Maryrianp. Meetine or SLaAvenotpers.—A meeting of slave- 
holders was held at Centreville, (Md) on Tuesday last, for the purpose of 
taking some action in reference to the frequent loss of their slaves by 
absconding, and of adopting such measures as might be deemed ad isable 
for the better security of such property in future. A series of resolutions 
were adopted in reference to the escape of some runaway slaves who were 
arrested in Delaware, through the assistance of abolitionists.— Baltimore 
Sun. 


Cusa.—The Herald has the following letter by the brig ‘Joseph, 

arrived Tuesday, in 13 days from Matanzas :— 2 
Matanzas, ‘Jam. 18, 1846. 

We profit by this opportunity of the sailing from this port, of the 
American brig Joseph, to inform you about the critical state of the 
country at the present time. The despotism and atrocious 
of the Spanish Government, have arrived at the highest degree of iniquity. 
The enlistment for a militia, the suppression of a great number of advo- 
cates, the extinction of the University of this Island, the introduction of 
new and enormous taxes, have excited, at last, the public indignation and 
the opinion of the natives is almost pronounced. 

The news about the proposed purchase of this Island by the Govern-~ 
ment of the United States, has reached us with incredible pleasure, and 


has been echoed with shouts of joy and enthusiasm in every quarter, and _ 


by every Creole heart. An agent of the Government of the Union, with 


the help of our brethren, the Anglo-Americans, might be enough to attain 


the object of the purchase, without millions being necessary to it. The 


natives are disposed to the co-operation, by all means, on that purpose, 


and we are the organ of the opinion of the greatest number of them. 


PortuGaL.—The most important subject introduced among the Peers 
since last packet, was a project of law presented by the Duke of Palmella, 


Conde Lavradio, and Conde Sa de Bandeira, for the suppression of slavery — 


in the Portuguese colonies. The first article declares all children born of 
slaves to be free from the passing of the present law. The 3rd art. declares 
that all slaves belonging to the state are immediately free. The 5th, that 
the slaves of private individuals will be free in three years from the passing 


of the law, the owners to receive indemnity either in money or bills, gra- 


dually admissible in the colonial custom-houses. This project of law has 
hot yet béen discussed...Morning Chronicle. 
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On the subject of the slave-trade, the Minister for Foreign Affairs de- 


clares that the conduct of the Governors of Angola, Mozambique, and 
Quilimane, as well as of the commanders of Her Faithful Majesty’s ships 
cruising on the coast of Africa, has been satisfactory in zealously repressing 
the slave-trade, and that attestations to that effect have been transmitted 
spontaneously by the Government of Her Britannic Majesty, ‘‘ in conse- 
quence of which noble conduct of the said officers,’’ he adds, ‘‘ the Por- 
tuguese flag is no longer abused by being made a cover for such odious 
speculations.’’ In reply to a note addressed to Lord Aberdeen, in reference 
to the late convention signed between England and France for a suppression 
of the slave-trade, the Portuguese Government had received the strongest 
assurances that the integrity and security of the Portuguese dominions in 
Africa would meet with due respect, and that lawfal commerce would be 
protected.— Times. 

Avusrrian PoLtanp anv GaLiicia.—In Gallicia, shines have taken a 
most melancholy turn. During the 50 years that Gallicia has belonged to 
the Austrians, they have done all in their power to persuade the people 
that it had always formed a part of Austria—that Poland had obtained 
possession of-it for some years, and that those years had been very un- 
happy for the country—that the Poles were their enemies, and always 
treated them as a conquered people, and that since Austria had re-possessed 
herself of Gallicia, the inhabitants were far more happy, and ought to bless 
their adorable Sovereign and his Government. On the other hand, during 
the last ten years, communist emissaries from France have been working 
on this poor people, promising them a revolution in which ‘they should 
first get rid of the nobles, and then share their lands and riches among 
themselves. These two influences, though emauating from different prin- 
ciples, tended to the same result—that of setting the peasants against the 
proprietors. When the revolution of Cracow broke out, the Government 
in Gallicia took the alarm, and formed guards of safety, composed of the 
peasants, to whom arms were given, and on the first indication of revolt 
(some horses being taken by force from a post-master) a reward of ten 
florins, good money (equivalent to £1. sterling), was promised for every 
insurgent, living or dead, who should be given up to the Austrian autho- 
rities. The spies and agents of the Austrian Government then played 
their part, intoxicating the peasants, in order to produce in them the proper 
degree of excitement, and thus inducing them to massacre some individuals 
who attempted to defend themselves. The promised reward for these 
bodies having been paid, and the pillage of their houses tolerated, the pea- 
sants attacked all they met, in the’ streets, on the public roads, and even 
in the houses, and a horrible massacre took place. Not more than three 
or four proprietors in the whole circle of Turnon have escaped death. 
The troops of the republic of Cracow had repaired to Gallicia, intending 
to join the revolution which was to have begun simultaneously with that 
of Cracow ; but they were met by Austrian regiments far more numerous 
than themselves, and receiving no aid from the inhabitants, who had been 
already massacred, they were defeated and mostly cut to pieces by the 
excited peasants, the Austrian authorites continuing to pay for every dead 
body brought in, and the Austrian troops looking on, without endeavour- 
ing to prevent any of these horrors. In Galicia, the peasants will scarcely 
have completed their massacres, when they will in their turn be punished 
by death for what they are now paid todo. We are most unfortunate ! 
Our Governments say openly, ‘‘ We thought we had crushed you long 
ago, but since you still live, we will soon find means to exterminate you !’’ 
— Times, March 30. 


Hart1.—We copy the following from the New Orleans Delta. It 
would seem that the Jamaicans understood the Americans to be conspiring 
to obtain possession of at least a part of Hayti. Taken in connection 
with certain views on this subject, lately presented by us, the item below 
is worthy of remark :— 

“* From Jamaica..—We have received, per the schr. Hope, from King- 


_ ston, the Jamaica Times, of the 22nd ult. ‘We find in it the following 


paragraph :—‘ A report has reached us, that the view of the Americans, 
of taking possession of this island, under the pretext of annexation, through 
negociation with the Dominicans, has been thwarted by the acknowledg- 
mént by these people of the supremacy of Old Spain, and the surrender 
of their independence, and of the city of St. Domingo, to the Spanish 
squadron, which, as we noticed some time since, was lately senf thither. 
We are quite unable, however, to vouch for the authenticity or truth of 
this report.’ ”’ 


4 


Miscellanea. 


Tue Stave Trape.—tThe following is an extract from a letter received 


from an officer, dated Saint Paul de Loanda, January 23.—‘‘ The mixed 


commission is held here, and several vessels have been condemned, among 
ee get oe shia-had. toe mach tater on 





board. This seizure is believed to have been altogetuer illegal, but you 
will hear enough of it when the captain and-erew: arrive in England, 
where they have been sent to take their trial. A large steam-vessel sailed 
a short time ago from Congo, with the enormous number of 1,700 slaves 
on board. She was fitted out as a slaver in the Brazils, and of course 
escaped, by reason of her speed, Her Majesty’s cruizers, The slave trade 
is, however, fast declining.’’—Glode. 


The Flying Fish, 12, Commander Harris, was lying at Whydale, all 
well, on the 13th of January. She had taken one prize—a brigantine, 
which shé had sent to St. Helena for adjudication. A private letter says, 
‘* A few days previously a long low schooner was seen off the bar, but she 
by some means got intimation of our proximity, and stood out to sea. 
Our boats are now away looking after her.’’ 


The Prometheus steam-sloop, Commander Hay, arrived at Ascension 
on the 3d ult. from the Bight of Benin, with a prize brigantine, which 
she had captured a few days before, making the 13th prize to this fortu- 
nate vessel since she has been on the coast, not quite two years. 


Tue Svear Crop.—The N. O. Tropic, of Feb. 4th, says :—‘‘ The 
Bee of yesterday ventures upon an estimate of the sugar crop of Louisiana 
for the present year. One of the editors has just returned from a visit to 
several plantations, and he gives a gloomy account of the prospects. As 
far as he could learn, not more than half the crop had been cut before the 
cold weather set in. The planters set all their forces to work to cut and 
winnow the remainder, which was completely frozen. Should the weather, 
as it now threatens, become warm and rainy, the loss will be great.. A 
gentleman (says the Bee) who has visited almost every plantation in the 
sugar district, gives it as his opinion that this year’s crop, in fifteen parishes, 
will fall short about 36,000 hogsheads. In 1844, it was 190,000.” 





Concress.—Tur Gac.—By a letter from Washington, United States, 
we learn that an attempt to restore what is called the Gag—a regulation, 
the design of which was to prevent any discussion of the question of 
slavery, has been defeated in the House of Representatives by a vote of 
121 to 84; a larger majority than has ever been obtained before. 


Lov1stana.—The New Orleans Bee says, the grand jury have ignored 
the bill in the case of Joseph Lonapre, for manslaughter. in whipping his 
slave Moustache, whereby he died on the 26th uf November last. Where 
is the man, possessed in any degree of the better feelings of human nature, 
who does not feel sick at heart when he remembers the grievous, unutter- 
able wrongs which the poor have (though he may be whiter than his 
oppressor) must bear, without redress, in this free land, where there is so 
much pretention to love of human rights, law, justice, equality, and 
liberty ? 

ALABAMA.—William Morris, an abolitionist, has been sentenced to the 
Alabama penitentiary for thirty years, for enticing slaves away to a free 
state. Particulars not given. 
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